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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE RELATION OF LOGIC TO PSYCHOLOGY. II. 


ECENT logicians have protested against the old tradition 

of beginning with an account of terms or concepts, and 

have insisted that the judgment is the primary act of thought. 
But, in the reasons given for taking judgment first, I do not 
think a sufficient distinction is generally made between the 
logical and the psychological aspects of the question. That 
‘the sentence precedes the word’ in the historical evolution of 
language, seems proved from an examination of the beginnings 
of language among primitive races and among children.! This 
is a fact of undoubted psychological interest, but I do not 
think it has any direct bearing on the logical question of 
whether the judgment or the concept is prior; for, let it be 
said once for all, priortty in time ts irrelevant in logic. The 
only priority that concerns us is logical priority. That is logi- 
cally prior which is logically presupposed in something else; 
in other words, the logically prior is that on whose truth or on 
whose existence something else is dependent, but not vice versa. 
Which of them comes first into any individual’s mind, or into 
the average human mind, is a matter which is of itself of no 
logical moment. But without any irrelevant anthropology or 
psychology, it can be shown on purely logical grounds that the 
judgment is, in a certain sense, prior to the concept ; the 
logical character of concepts cannot be known unless they be 


1 Cf. Sully, Studies of Childhood, p. 171. 
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considered as terms in an actual or possible judgment. The 
student of elementary logic is asked (e,g., by Jevons) to describe 
the logical character of such terms as “ metropolis,” “ book,” 
“library,”’ “ prime minister,’’ etc. It is a puzzling question to 
set to beginners, who are always apt to think that every ques- 
tion must have one and only one correct answer. The same 
term, z.¢., what looks the same when stated in isolation, may 
be singular or general, collective or distributive, according to 
the context in which it comes. ‘ The Library is in this street,”’ 
“This book is not in the Library,” “It is not in any library.” 
Here what we call the same term “library”’ is singular, collec- 
tive, general, in succession ; and in the last example is either 
general or collective according as we are thinking of the “any”’ 
or the “in.” 

Aristotle's definition of the term, nay the very word ‘term,’ 
suggests that the term is the element of a proposition: épov 
8é kare eis dv Siadverar  mporacis (An. Pr, I, 1). “The 
term (¢erminus = limit, end) is that into which the proposition 
is broken up when we analyze it.” The two sides of a sheet 
of paper have no existence apart from the sheet of paper ; but 
they may certainly be considered separately from it and from 
one another. Is not a similar abstract procedure permissible 
in logic? Aristotle has been unduly blamed for adopting in 
the De /nterpretatione the concept as his starting point, and 
building up the judgment out of concepts. But we may rea- 
sonably suppose that, taking for granted the definition of the 
Analytics (which was an earlier work), he considered himself at 
liberty, as in the sciences, to show how to construct a whole 
in thought out of elements that have only been arrived at by a 
process of abstraction. It should be observed further that, in 
the passage in the De /nterpretatione, his object is to show that 
the isolated concept is neither true nor false, that only the 
judgment is the real unit of thought. The very passage in 
which he is supposed to lapse into an erroneous view of the 
term is one in which he is practically asserting the logical 
priority of the judgment. But here, as elsewhere, the disciples 
have shown a peculiar facility for overlooking the more impor- 
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tant aspect of the master’s teaching, and his reputation has 
suffered in consequence. 

In regard to the extension and intension of terms and their 
relation to one another, it is all important to distinguish the 
logical from the psychological aspects of the question. In con- 
sidering the theory that the extension and intension of terms 
vary inversely, we must, first of all, absolutely reject the notion 
that there can be anything of the nature of a mathematical 
ratio between these logical aspects. This ‘inverse ratio’ is 
only one among many examples of the fatal and delusive fasci- 
nation which the exactitude of mathematics exercises over the 
students of other subjects. When we find a logician or a psy- 
chologist or an economist using mathematical formulae, we 
ought to be more than usually on our guard. Mathematical 
formulae in such matters are more insidious than metaphors. 
The extension of a term is, at least conceivably or potentially, 
capable of strict quantitative measurement. The number of 
individuals or the number of species to which a term is appli- 
cable is a quantity in the mathematical sense. But the inten- 
sion of a term, the number of attributes it includes, is not in 
this exact sense a quantity at all. How many words we take 
to express what we mean by a term may in any particular case 
be estimated quantitatively ; but how many they are will 
depend upon what particular words are used and upon what 
language a person happens to be using. Where one person or 
one language uses one word to express an attribute, another 
person or another language may require two or three. Exten- 
sion and intension are not, therefore, strictly commensurable 
quantities between which we can discover an exact mathemati- 
cal ratio. Nevertheless it is possible to compare them together ; 
and, so far as I can see, there is a very good sense in which it 
can be held that as a matter of logic they tend to vary inversely, 
z.e., the larger extension as a rule goes along with the smaller 
intension, and wice versa. 

It seems to me perfectly irrelevant to object to this, that, while 
a person may with increasing knowledge of a subject come to 
know more individual specimens or more species of a genus, 
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his conception of the genus may and should simultaneously 
increase in richness of content and depth of meaning. This 
is an important psychological fact, and as such should find 
recognition in any psychological account of the growth of 
knowledge. A complete ‘theory of knowledge’ may very well 
be expected to overlap this portion of genetic psychology. 
But logic has nothing directly — at least, nothing primarily — 
to do with the varying degrees of knowledge of different indi- 
viduals or with the different stages in the history of an individual 
mind. For logic ‘extension’ ought to mean the total appli- 
cability of the concept, and ‘intension’ the total content or 
meaning of the concept, if its content were completely known. 
That is to say, here, as in other cases, logic has to do not with 
what may happen to be in this or that person’s mind, nor even 
with what, as a matter of fact, is in the mind of the average 
person, but with an ideal standard of knowledge to which any 
actual human thought can at best only approximate. It is 
meaningless to attempt to compare such varying and contingent 
matters as the number of individual roses, or even the number 
of species and varieties of rose, that any particular person hap- 
pens to know of at any moment, with the fulness of the descrip- 
tion which he could give at the same moment of the genus 
Rosa. To use and extend the convenient terminology of Dr. 
Keynes,! ‘subjective intension’ and ‘subjective extension’ 
are quantities too fluctuating and indeterminate to admit of 
comparison ; whereas ‘objective intension’ and ‘objective 
extension’ do conceivably at least admit of comparison. For 
the purpose of illustration and exposition we must be content 
to take ‘conventional intension’ and compare it with the 
actually known applicability of the term. ‘Conventional 
intension’ Dr. Keynes uses for “those attributes which con- 
stitute the meaning of a name”’; he does not say ‘to whom.’ 
I suppose we must understand ‘to the average well-informed 
person of our acquaintance.’ This use of ‘conventional 


1 Formal Logic, 34 ed., pp. 24, 25. The names “ subjective and objective exten- 
sion,” which I here suggest, seem to me to express a distinction more useful and 
important than that which Dr. Keynes draws between denotation and extension on 


page 3!. 
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intension’ as a substitute for ‘objective intension,’ which in 
most cases cannot be completely known, and of the extension 
known to the average person who is well informed on the sub- 
ject for the complete ‘objective extension,’ is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and is only one example of that use of convention, which 
is necessary in every science. Because logic must accept 
conventions, it does not follow that it must confine itself to a 
manipulation of arbitrary symbols, and leave alone those funda- 
mental problems of knowledge which we have already seen arise 
even out of such seemingly abstract formulae as the principle 
of contradiction. It is only the actually known that we are 
able to analyze, but we can take the best available knowledge 
as typical of what knowledge must be, and so seek to discover 
the general laws to which thinking must conform in order to 
be knowledge. In dealing, then, with this question of exten- 
sion and intension, our best procedure is to take some well- 
mapped-out province of knowledge where there is a precise 
terminology and a clearly arranged system of classification. In 
such a subject as botany or zoology, it is obvious that the wider 
class needs a briefer scientific description than the narrower 
class, which includes all that can be said about the higher with 
the addition of its own differentiae. That this is so, seems to 
justify us in regarding the inverse variation as true generally 
of extension and intension. If we look on the whole universe 
as a classified system of beings, with the summum genus of 
‘being’ at the one end of the scale and the various individual 
existences at the other, then we find our law confirmed ; for 
mere being is the emptiest of meaning, and the individual being 
is the fullest. The singular term has thus an infinite inten- 
sion, and is therefore incapable of complete definition. The 
question which Mill raised about the connotation of proper 
names, seems to me to turn entirely on whether we mean by 
the proper name something different from the singular term. 
If we do, then it may be true to say that the proper name is 
denotative but not connotative. But sucha distinction between 
proper names and singular terms seems to me entirely extra- 
logical. It is a matter of grammatical or rhetorical import 
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whether I say ‘this person’ or call him ‘John Smith.’ Logic 
is only concerned with proper names as appropriated to indi- 
vidual beings, and can recognize no distinction between them 
and singular terms. If the question of extension and intension 
be cleared of irrelevant psychology and irrelevant grammar, and 
of inapplicable mathematical precision, it does not seem to 
present much difficulty. 

The problem of logic is analysis in order to discover the con- 
ditions of validity. As the logical theory of terms, therefore, 
should be based on a study of concepts whose applicability and 
meaning are well understood, so should the logical theory of 
judgments! be based on an analysis of highly developed types 
of judgment. In the light of such an analysis, it is then 
profitable to look back on the more rudimentary types, in order 
to understand their logical significance. In the analysis of a 
complex type it must not be assumed that one and only one 
form of analysis is legitimate. Logical analysis being analysis 
made with the view of testing validity, that form of analysis is 
to be preferred which is most convenient for that purpose. 
Now the form of analysis which is most convenient in order to 
make clear the mutual implication of propositions, and the 
validity or invalidity of the inferences of which judgments con- 
stitute the elements, is not necessarily that form which cor- 
responds most closely to what is actually in the mind of any 
particular individual or of the average person when uttering the 
proposition. This last is a psychological problem, and should 
not be confused with the logical. A complete theory of 
knowledge may indeed be expected to contain a genetic account 
of the evolution of the different species of judgment, and to 
classify these species according to an evolutionary or genea- 
logical principle, as is done so admirably by Mr. Bosanquet in 
his Logic ; but for logic the primary business is, I think, to 

1 It would be convenient if we could restrict the term ‘proposition’ to mean 
‘a judgment so expressed as to bring out its logical character.. We could then 
distinguish (a) the sentence (including the enunciative sentence) which is material 
for grammatical analysis; (4) the judgment, which may not be expressed in words 


at all or which underlies expressions that are not in form enunciative; and (c) the 
proposition = the judgment so formulated as to bring out its logical character. 
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give an analysis applicable potentially to every form of judg- 
ment, and such analysis must be based on the characteristics 
of those judgments where the logical aspects are most promi- 
nent to consciousness and can therefore be most clearly appre- 
hended. It is undoubtedly very important to recognize that in 
every judgment, as actually made by any one, there is a refer- 
ence to reality in general, or to some portion of reality, as the 
ultimate ‘subject’ of discourse. This account of judgment is 
confirmed in an interesting way by the fact that in the most 
rudimentary of all types of judgment — the impersonal percep- 
tive judgment (e.g., ‘It is hot’; ‘It hurts,’ etc.) — there is no 
determinate subject, but only the indeterminate ‘it’ = reality 
in general. But this recognition of the ‘reference to reality’ 
as ultimate subject of discourse does not falsify nor exclude the 
traditional analysis of every judgment into subject and predi- 
cate, —an analysis which is of course based on a study of those 
kinds of judgments in which the ‘subject’ is some clearly 
determined portion of the real world. Furthermore, the recog- 
nition that every term as actually used in a judgment must have 
both a meaning and some objective reference, however slight 
and indirect, allows us to analyze every judgment according to 
either extension or intension, or to treat the subject as primarily 
extensive (quantitative), and the predicate as primarily intensive 
(qualitative). The last of these modes of analysis may be pre- 
ferred, because it corresponds best to the ordinary form of lan- 
guage, and to what is most usually in our minds when we say 
something (predicate a characteristic, z.¢e., a quality) of some- 
thing (z.c., of all or some part of a thing or class of things). 
But the interpretation of both subject and predicate in terms 
of extension has the convenience that it exhibits most clearly 
the possibilities of transition from one proposition directly to 
another, and the implications of combinations of propositions. 
The continuity which is the essence of all inference can be most 
easily exhibited by interpreting the ‘middle term’ in mediate 
inference extensively. The extensive interpretation of proposi- 
tions does, of course, make possible the treatment of judgments 
as equations, and so seems to threaten logic with absorption in 
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algebra. But the logical objection to the quantification of the 
predicate, which is presupposed in the equational theory, is not 
that such equational judgments (all men = some animals, etc.) 
are not very often in our minds; this would be a purely 
psychological argument. The real logical objection is that a 
proposition with a definitely quantified predicate is always a 
complex verbal form which expresses two judgments and not 
one. Thus ‘All equilateral triangles are all equiangular tri- 
angles’ wraps up into one formula two propositions which 
require separate geometrical proof (Zuc/id, I, 5, 6). Now 
the business of logic is to analyze complex mental processes 
into single judgments, and therefore these complex equational 
sentences do not represent the elements with which we have 
to deal. 

The chief defects of the traditional formal logic seem to me 
to lie partly in its too exclusive predilection for the extensive 
interpretation of the judgment, but still more in the absence of 
distinction between the singular and the universal proposition, 
and, above all, in the absence of distinction between the mere 
collective judgment and the true universal. Very different 
types of judgment are all classed together as A and E proposi- 
tions. ‘All the books on this shelf are bound in calf’ is a 
judgment of a different type from ‘ The angles of a triangle are 
together equal to two right angles.’! The ignoring of this dis- 
tinction is the chief thing which has exposed the Aristotelian 
logic to attack in modern times. Mill's thesis that the Aris- 
totelian syllogism is by its very profession a fetitio principtt 
rests upon a narrow ‘class’ interpretation of the dictum de 
omni et de nullo, that is most certainly not justified by Aris- 
totle’s own language, which simply expresses the principle of 
continuity (“what may be predicated of the predicate may be 
predicated of the subject’”’),? and on the assumption that every 
universal proposition is simply a collective judgment. Now cer- 
tainly if, ‘All M is P,’ merely means ‘A is P,’* Bis P,’ «C is P,’ and 
‘Dis P,’ and if we then go on to say, ‘B is one of this group (M), 


1 Aristotle drew the distinction very clearly. Ama/. Post., I, 4. 
2 Categ., 3. 
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therefore it is P,’ we have made no advance, but, as Mill points 
out, are simply reading off our memoranda. Where, however, 
the two premises are both singulars, or where (if anywhere) 
one is a true universal (z.e., necessary), Mill’s arguments are 
inapplicable. That excellent tale of Thackeray's about the too 
confidential abbé (it is quoted by Mr. Bosanquet in his £ssen- 
tials of Logic, pp. 140, 141) seems to me alone sufficient to 
refute Mill’s criticism of the syllogism. “An old abbé, talking 
among a party of intimate friends, happened to say ‘A priest 
has strange experiences ; why, ladies, my first penitent was a 
murderer.’ Upon this, the principal nobleman of the neigh- 
borhood enters the room. ‘Ah, Abbé, here you are; do you 
know, ladies, I was the Abbé’s first penitent, and I promise 
you my confession astonished him!’” The company, having 
the two premises given them from different quarters (and of 
course they might have been given at any interval of time and 
through many different channels), are at once able to form a 
conclusion which is certainly ‘new’ to them. There is no 
suspicion of fetitio principii here. The syllogism (cvA-Aoyiopds, 
con-clusio) arises only from the combination of the premises ; 
but the combination of the premises zs the conclusion. 

Mill expressly denies the existence of any true universal ; all 
judgments professing to be necessary are, according to him, 
simply incomplete collective judgments, which we assert as if 
they were complete. The only necessity he allows is a psycho- 
logical necessity —a tendency in our minds to expect a repe- 
tition of similar experiences. Mill’s argument has undoubtedly 
been made easier for him by the absence of any distinction in 
the traditional logic between the true universal and the mere 
collective judgment ; but the main determinant of his whole 
treatment of the subject of inference has been his assumption 
that he is dealing with a psychological problem, and that there 
is no logical problem distinct therefrom. The very question 
“whether the syllogistic process is or is not a process of infer- 
ence” shows that he thinks of the syllogism as the consciously 
recognized and formulated inference. We need only translate 
Mill’s question into Aristotelian Greek to see its irrelevance as 
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applied to Aristotle's own analysis of inference. ‘Syllogism’ 
to Aristotle simply means ‘inference,’ ¢.¢., out of a combina- 
tion of da/a arriving at something new — in the only sense, of 
course, in which we can ever know anything ‘new’; for we 
can never learn anything absolutely discontinuous with our 
existing knowledge. Still less could we be said to ‘infer’ 
what has no connection with anything else. But how far we 
are conscious of the form of our inference is a matter for psy- 
chology : whether we formulate it in words is a matter of 
grammar or rhetoric. Logical analysis applies equally to fully 
conscious and half-conscious inferences, to fully formulated and 
half-formulated inferences; though of course, as already said, 
our knowledge of the logical forms of inferences is best arrived 
at by a study of the most fully conscious and clearly expressed 
specimens we can obtain. 

Mill holds that all inference is ultimately from particular to 
particular. Nowif it were true that, as a matter of psychology, 
we had first one particular case in our minds and then passed 
at once to the thought of another particular case, this would 
not prove that, as a matter of logic, inference was possible 
from particular to particular. Mill speaks of the village matron 
recommending her neighbor to try the medicine that cured 
her own child, without uttering any formal universal proposition, 
or without consciously formulating any universal judgment. 
But if she is asked why, she must enunciate the major 
premise of her argument. She’must either commit herself to 
the statement that the drug is a panacea, or she must expressly 
recognize the similarity of the two cases. But to recognize 
similarity is, as a matter of logic, to arrive at a ‘middle 
term,’ distributed, undistributed, or approximately distributed : 
‘All such (or some such or most such) cases are cured by this 
remedy. This is such a case.’ Mill himself uses the words 
“on the recollection and authority of what she accounts the 
similar case of her Lucy.” ! 

Mr. Hobhouse,? in his chivalrous attempt to defend Mill 


1 Logic, bk. II, ch. IIT, § 3 (I, p. 216, 8th ed.). 
2 Theory of Knowledge, p. 282. 
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against the fierce onslaught of Mr. Bradley, lays stress on this 
statement of Mill's; and he seems even inclined to follow Mill 
in making likeness an ultimate category, though he admits that 
where there is likeness there is genera/ly identity in difference.! 
As an argument that there is not always such identity, Mr. 
Hobhouse asks: ‘‘ What is the identity and what is the 
difference between blue and green?”’* This question does not 
seem very difficult to answer : blue (in the widest application 
of the name) is the identity which links together the most 
purple of blues and the most yellowish of greens, when we 
see them in the spectrum. Mr. Hobhouse’s chapter on 
“Resemblance and Identity’’ seems to me to offer one of 
the many cases in which a more precise distinction between 
psychology and logic is needed. ‘“ Likeness,” he says, “does 
not in the least bit cease to be real because it is analyzed.” 
That may be ; but it is with the analysis that logic has to do. 
Mr. Hobhouse seems to think both likeness and identity 
‘given’ to immediate apprehension. Whether that is so or 
not is a question for psychology. Logically, identity is the 
prior, because there can be (in thought) identity without 
difference, though it is a mere abstraction, whereas we can- 
not think ‘likeness’ without implying both identity and 
difference. 

Mill’s treatment of likeness as an ultimate category rests 
upon the psychological atomism which forms the basis of his 
whole theory of knowledge. Mr. Hobhouse is indignant at 
Mr. Bradley’s supposing that when Mill talks of inference from 
particular to particular he means ‘particular images.’ It is 
quite true that Mill does not mention them in the passage which 
Mr. Hobhouse quotes from the Logic; but we know sufficiently 
well from other sources — notably from his Examination of 
Hamilton — that Mill accepts that theory of knowledge which 
was most clearly (and with fullest consciousness of its issues) 
expounded by Hume. Mill’s whole argument in the Logic 
about the nature of mathematical judgments would be without 


1 Theory of Knowledge, bk. 1, ch. ITI, § 11 (I, p.75). 
2 Jbid., p. 109, note 2. 
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meaning, unless we suppose that by ‘particulars’ he means 
ultimately particular images of particular sense-impressions. 

Once admit that, as a matter of logic, likeness may be 
analyzed into identity in difference, then, if it is admitted that 
inference is only justified by similarity, it is admitted that 
inference implies identity and therefore that we cannot logically 
pass from particular to particular except through a universal. 
We may not think of formulating the universal principle, the 
major premise, of our inference till we are met by the question 
why; and in proportion as we are untrained in abstract 
thinking or in the habit of scientific expression, we may find it 
difficult to do so; but the validity of our inference, neverthe- 
less, depends on the truth of the universal principle, whether 
it be consciously apprehended or not. 

Now if it be once admitted that logically no transition from 
particular to particular is possible except through a universal, 
this suggests that perhaps the psychological theory which holds 
that such transition takes place as a matter of fact, may also 
need revision. It would imply a break in the continuity of our 
mental life, —a break which we should not scientifically be pre- 
pared to accept without very distinct proof, — if no trace of the 
identity (the universal element) which comes out clearly in the 
higher and more fully conscious stage of logical inference could 
be found in the lower and less explicit stages of association and 
perception. And modern psychology, though it started from 
the empirical standpoint of Hume, seems to be coming to 
recognize that, in Mr. Bradley’s phrase, “ Association marries 
only Universals.”’ ! 

It may be considered misleading or inconvenient, as a matter 
of descriptive psychology, to speak of perception as being an 
unconscious or subconscious inference ; but it is important as 
a matter of logic to recognize that the validity of perceptive 
judgments can be shown to depend on the same principles as 
those which determine the validity of conscious logical processes. 
If, for instance, looking at a distant mountain side, I say ‘I 


' This phrase is accepted by Mr. Stout in his Analytic Psychology, vol. II, p. 
52. See the whole passage, pp. 45 seg. 
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see snow,’ this perceptive judgment (which I might quite as 
well have expressed in the inferential form ‘That must be 
snow’) is an inference of a probable kind. It may be analyzed 
as an Aristotelian enthymeme : ‘Snow is white, glistening, 
etc. (a premise due to past experience lying latent in the mind). 
This presentation is white, glistening, etc. Therefore this is 
snow.’ This is an enthymeme in the second figure —an 
enthymeme of the weakest kind. But as the points of identity 
become more numerous, the middle term approximates to dis- 
tribution, and so the major premise approaches the stage at 
which it admits of simple conversion. ‘All that has this 
particular combination of marks is snow.’ And then the 
inference passes into the first figure.! 

Nothing, it may be remarked in passing, shows more forcibly 
the degradation to which Aristotle’s logic has been subjected 
than the perversion of the meaning of ‘enthymeme’ in the 
traditional formal logic. To define an enthymemeas a syllogism 
with a suppressed premise or conclusion, and solemnly to dis- 
tinguish enthymemes of the first, second, or third order accord- 
ing as one or other of the three propositions is suppressed, — all 
this is, in logic, as absolutely irrelevant and unscientific as if, in 
zodlogy, we were to recognize a distinct species of quadruped 
when one or more of the legs is not seen, and then subdivide 
the species according as a fore leg or a hind leg, a left leg or a 
right leg, were at the moment out of sight. How I choose to 
express my argument, is a matterof rhetoric. If I wish to pro- 
duce conviction, it may be expedient to conceal my weakest 
premise or to leave my hearers to make for themselves a con- 
clusion which I only suggest. But such tricks of the platform 
furnish no special and peculiar types of inference for the science 
of logic. Aristotle’s enthymeme “from signs (or symptoms)” 
is, on the other hand, a really important contribution to the 
logic of probable (as distinct from demonstrative) inference, — 
far more important than his “inductive syllogism from all the 
particulars.” The diagnosis of the physician (Aristotle’s own 


' The relation of perception to conscious inference is admirably treated by 
HOffding in his Outlines of Psychology. Cf. especially p. 132 (transl.). 
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illustrations are medical), the circumstantial evidence of the law 
courts, and, as we have just seen, our ordinary recognitions in 
perception are affirmative syllogisms in the second figure, which 
gain in probability as they approach the stage at which the 
major premise can be converted, and the syllogism becomes of 
the first figure. Even in the first figure such enthymemes, in 
Aristotle's view, fall short of the scientific syllogism, because 
our middle term is a sign, or a combination of signs, and not a 
cause or ground. In the ‘scientific’ syllogism the ratio 
cognoscendt is the ratio essendt. 

Mill's inductive methods are a valuable contribution to the 
logical study of the manner in which, in ordinary life and in 
the sciences, we test the guesses that we make about the causes 
of events ; but none of them are ‘inductive’ in the sense of 
being arguments which do not proceed logically from universal 
to particular. The “method of residues” is professedly a 
deductive method, and involves the assumption of an axiom, the 
truth of which is most easily recognized in its purely mathe- 
matical form. The other methods are deductive applications 
of the principle of causation, as Mill himself acknowledges, 
though he attempts to derive the belief in universal causation 
and in the uniformity of nature from our experience of particu- 
lar cases of causation and of particular uniformities of sequence, 
—an argument which turns on the same confusion of psy- 
chology with logic as that on which his attack on the syl- 
logism depends. As a matter of mental development, we 
understand particular cases before we understand the prin- 
ciple involved in them; but the universal principle, though 
it may be apprehended and formulated later, is logically 
prior. Our conviction of the universal may come later, but the 
truth of -the particular instance is dependent on the truth of 
the universal principle. The question of the logical presuppo- 
sitions of inferences about causation is, however, too large for 
treatment towards the end of a long discussion. I can only 
very briefly indicate what seem to me the main points for con- 
sideration. (1) In the sciences and in ordinary life we make 
abstractions according to our convenience. We isolate certain 
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phenomena as ‘causes’ for special consideration, taking for 
granted the other elements in the total reality. In his exposi- 
tion of the inductive methods, Mill is obliged to desert his 
attempt at a philosophical conception of cause as the sum total 
of conditions, and to adopt the popular use of the term. (2) A 
logical analysis of what causation implies, compels us to go 
beyond the artificial distinction of antecedent and consequent, 
and to regard the assignment of causes as only one particular 
aspect of that fitting of particulars into their place in a system 
which constitutes ‘explanation.’ (3) This underlying assump- 
tion of system is identical with the principle of contradiction 
(or inconceivability of the opposite). In passing from ‘formal 
logic’ to the logic of probable matter, in passing from mathe- 
matics to the sciences of observation and experiment, we do 
not come across a new set of @ priori principles disconnected 
with our previous canons of inference. Our thinking is deter- 
mined by the same principle of totality or coherent system (or 
however we describe it) throughout, though in passing from 
the more abstract to the more concrete sphere, we pass to a 
region in which we own certain knowledge is more limited just 
because it is less abstract. The sphere of the contingent is 
simply the sphere where it is more difficult for us in intricate 
material to see the necessity: and the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason is identical with the Principle of Contradiction. 

A due consideration of the difference between the logical 
question of validity, and the psychological question of the tem- 
poral evolution of knowledge, seems to me to vindicate the 
syllogistic analysis of Aristotle from another charge of incom- 
pleteness which is made even by those who recognize the 
necessity of a universal element in our transition from particular 
to particular. Such inferences as ‘A>B; B>C; .. A>C’ 
are supposed to be incapable of reduction to syllogistic form. 
But the psychological fact that it is easier to see the principle, 
e.g., of a fortiori, in a concrete or in a brief symbolic form than 
when fully expressed in abstract language is no proof that the 
inference is logically possible except in virtue of the truth of 
the abstract general principle. The general principle here and 
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in all similar cases (most A are B; most A are C ; A is to the 
north of B, B is to the east of C, etc.) is a principle of quantity 
or a necessity of spatial relations ; and it is to confuse logic 
with mathematics, if we set up axioms of quantity and axioms 
about space as if they were parallel to the dictum de omni et 
de nullo, Every science has its own axioms, which may be 
arbitrary conventions, or derived from other sciences, or capable 
of proof per impossibile (by inconceivability of the opposite) ; 
but the axioms of quantity or space are no more themselves 
principles of logic than are the Acts of Parliament which form 
the major premises of judicial and administrative inferences. 

Finally, to guard against misunderstanding, it may be well 
to point out that the ‘Intuitionist’ who appeals to the evidence 
of consciousness or the consensus humani generis in support of 
his immediate or necessary truths falls into precisely the same 
confusion of psychology (or anthropology) with logic as his 
‘Sensationalist’ opponent. A priori principles, if we call 
them so, are not known ‘prior to’ experience; they are not 
‘immediate,’ in the sense of being got straight away, without 
any trouble, by anybody and everybody. They are a priort 
only in the sense of not being dependent upon experience for 
their validity . they are ‘immediate’ only in the sense of not 
being deducibe through a middle term from other logically 
prior principres. They cannot be ‘proved’ except by a 
‘transcendental proof,’ 2.¢., per tmpossibile, by showing that 
the denial of them makes knowledge impossible and involves 
us in contradiction. Nothing has more hindered the under- 
standing and acceptance of the idealist theory of knowledge, 
than the persistent error of treating the logical argument for 
the validity and necessity of the laws of thought, as if it were 
an appeal to the average individual’s incapacity to analyze some 
of the facts of his consciousness. 

In the attempt to deal with my problem, I have been obliged 
to sketch in brief outline a good many parts of logic. If I 
have not altogether failed to make my points clear, I think 
I have done something incidentally towards vindicating the 
essential value of the Aristotelian logical analysis. I have 
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also tried to show that ‘formal logic’ is not so barren of 
philosophical interest as is often supposed, but, if studied seri- 
ously, leads us inevitably into problems of epistemology and 
metaphysics. But we are left with this seemingly paradoxical 
conclusion, that although psychology ought to be kept out of 
logic, it cannot be kept out of a complete epistemology to which 
logic leads up; and, on the other hand, logic ought not to be 
kept out of psychology. This conclusion is paradoxical only if 
we have been making the false assumption that logic and psy- 
chology are parallel sciences, or that logic is simply a branch or 
application of psychology. Psychology is, or professes to be, 
one of the special sciences, like physiology ; and yet, as the 
science of the knowing mind, it occupies a unique ‘central’ 
position. So far as psychology is a special science, logic is 
related to it as it is to any other of the special sciences. But 
it is difficult for psychology to become one of the special sci- 
ences of nature or to remain merely one of them ; logic and 
epistemology claim part of its province for their own, and seek 
to turn it into a ‘philosophy,’ as distinct from a_ special 


science,’ of mind. Davin G. RITCcHIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS. 












































THE ARISTOTELIAN CONCEPT OF ®T3I%. 


I. 


RISTOTLE submits that there are “two modes of causa- 
tion, and both must be taken into account, as far as 
possible, in explaining natural phenomena. An attempt, at 
least, must be made to include them both, and those who fail 
in this in reality tell us nothing about Nature, and Nature 
(gvo.s) rather than Matter (An) is the principle (4py7) of 
things. . . . The reason why (he continues) our predecessors 
failed in hitting upon this method of treatment was that 
they were not in possession of the notion of formal cause 
(ro ri Hw elvat), or of any definition of substance (oveéa).”’ ! 
The distinction is, for Aristotle, one between mechanism 
and teleology. And though Aristotle notes the fact that no 
such distinction obtained in early Greek cosmology, he does 
not seem to see that his distinction is the direct descendant 
of the philosophy of the Concept inaugurated by Socrates, 
and that, therefore, it could not have arisen with the Pre- 
Socratics. “For all early Greek philosophy moved wholly 
in the region of what Hegel calls the Vorstellung, and was 
not, therefore, philosophy at all, in his sense of the word. 
When an early Greek philosopher speaks of 706 é6v, he does not 
mean Being, but Body; 7d wy dv is Empty Space and not Not- 
Being. There is always before the mind of an Anaximander or 
a Heracleitus a perfectly clear pictorial idea; his system is 
thoroughly axschaulich. When therefore we seek to understand 
these systems, what we have to do is not to think them by 
means of rational concepts, but to picture them in our minds 
by means of images.” * We note, then, in the first place, that 
early Greek philosophy was thoroughly anschaulich, perceptual. 
The consequence of this appears immediately. 


1 De Part. An. 1, t, 642 a, 13-31. 
2 Burnet, Zarly Greek Philosophy, Introd., pp. 27, 28. 
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From the standpoint of history or development, naive hylozo- 
ism is, after mythological animism (I refer to the Theogonies), 
the consistent and natural explanation of cosmic processes. 
With the early Greek cosmologists, therefore, the distinction 
between mechanism and teleology could not arise, since, in the 
first place, their philosophy was so far naive, conceptless ; and, 
as a consequence of this, the distinction between the personal 
and the impersonal, the corporeal and the spiritual as such, had 
not arisen, and certainly could not arise. The truth of this 
statement is distinctly vindicated by reference to the philosophy 
of Anaxagoras,' who is held to have attempted a teleological 
explanation of the world-movement. And considering what a 
part astronomical phenomena play in determining the character 
of Greek philosophy, we can well believe that Anaxagoras had a 
teleological motive (a posteriort ) for his doctrine, due, no doubt, 
to his admiration of the stellar order. But we must note 
further that his ‘ Bewegungstoff ’ (= ‘ Vernunftstoff’) is still 
‘Stoff,’ and not ‘Geist,’ and that finally he demanded a tele- 
ological explanation of the beginning only of the vortex motion ; 
while the further course of the motions, and thus every indt- 
vidual occurrence, he explained, as Leucippus and Empedocles 
did, purely mechanically" This ‘relapse’ into material caus- 
ation, and pure mechanism, is enough to show that the tele- 
ology of Anaxagoras has really no spiritual, idealistic, or philo- 


1 It is usual to call the Ionians (Milesians) hylozoists. When, however, I 
characterize the whole of Greek philosophy (including Anaxagoras, but of course 
excluding the Eleatics), up to the anthropological and systematic periods, as 
naive hylozoism,1 do not mean that, for example, Heracleitus and Empedocles 
and Leucippus were so naively or so flatly hylozoistic as the Milesians, but that 
the attitude throughout, until the philosophy of the Concept, was hylozoistic. 
Limited space permits no detailed proof of this. But the point of my reference 
to Anaxagoras is that since his system retains the hylozoistic attitude, since his 
voids (see text below, p. 20) is only a subtler kind of matter, and thus not even 
quasi-rational, therefore, a fortiori, still greater must be the maiveté of the pre- 
ceding systems, and much less the possibility of any appreciation of the distinction 
between the corporeal and the spiritual as such. With Heracleitus, with Empe- 
docles and Leucippus, with Anaxagoras, movement is a matter of inherent or 
brute necessity. That is the hylozoistic attitude, which conceives movement as 
intelligible in itself, in need of no further explanation, and as a necessary or in- 
herent property of matter. 

2 See Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie, Eng. tr., p. 52. 
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sophical motive ; that the distinction between the corporeal 
and the spiritual as such has not yet arisen. 

In Anaxagoras we have the beginning of the end of early 
Greek cosmology, but the essential characteristic of this phil- 
osophy still clings to his system ; for though he introduces 
vous to explain the beginning of the world-movement, yet the 
world-forming spirit (?) ‘operates merely as a force of Nature, 
and is represented in a half-sensible form as a more subtle kind 
of matter.”’! Consistently, therefore, with their naiveté, the 
Greek cosmologists “ presuppose the conception of movement 
as one that is intelligible in itself and in need of no further 
explanation.” * While it is true that it was the spectacle 
of the persistent, unceasing change of phenomena which led 
the Greeks to seek for the abiding ground of Becoming, it is 
also true that their very naive hylozoism prevented any critical 
enquiry into the cause or possibility of Change or Becoming 
itself. Such an enquiry could not, as a matter of the history 
of thought, be natural to the philosophers of the cosmological 
period, who were accustomed, not to the notion ot dead things 
obedient to mechanical law, but of things animated with inner 
impulses.* We note then, in passing, a second characteristic 
of Greek cosmology, namely, the conception of movement, 
or change as being intelligible in itself, — the naive acceptance 
of the causelessness of the cosmic processes. 

The fundamental belief which underlies early Greek cos- 
mology is, on no less authority than that of Aristotle,‘ a belief 
in the conservation, so to put it, of matter and energy, —at 
bottom, however, a sentiment or intuition, and certainly with- 
out our conscious scientific sense of its value and meaning ; a 
belief explicitly announced for the first time, so Mr. Burnet 
submits,® by Parmenides:— “ Being cannot begin or cease to 
be. It was not, it wz// not be, but it zs in a full undivided 
present.” ® Now, in the first place, since the old mythological 

1 Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, Eng. tr., vol. I, p. 200. 
2 Windelband, of. cit. sup., p. 55- 

§ See Burnet, of. cit. sup., Introd., p. 10. 

* Met. A, 3, 983 b, 5-10. 


5 Op. cit. sup., Introd., p. 9. But see Heraclitus, Frag. 20 (Bywater). 
® Tlepi pdcews, vs. 61, Zeller, of. cit. sup., 1, p. 585. 
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animism has been succeeded by naive hylozoism, and since, 
again, as we have shown, the early cosmologists did not possess 
critical, formal principles, or any appreciation of a distinction 
between the corporeal and the spiritual as such, Being could 
mean for them only Body, material Substance And since, 
finally, these cosmologists reflected that Being, z.e., Body, had an 
uncreated and indestructible life of its own, and could neither 
spring from nor proceed into Non-Being, 2.e., empty space, the 
further reflection was inevitable, that “there must be some- 
thing which always is, something fundamental which persists 
through all change, and ceases to exist in one form only that 
it may appear in another.” 

Now unite these three points of view and conceive them as 
necessary aspects of one fundamental intuition or reflection: (1) 
the naive hylozoistic attitude of the early cosmologists, (2) 
their belief in a law or principle of conservation, and (3) their 
conception of Being as Body or material substance, and at 
once we determine the early cosmological conception of vets. 
All that can be eternally real is: (1) the original matter which 
is perpetually passing through manifold changes, (2) the 
motion inherent in the original matter, which gives rise to 
these changes, and (3) the daw of conservation, — ‘the law of 
proportion and compensation which, despite the continual 
becoming and passing away of particular things,” secures “ the 
relative permanence and stability of the various forms of 
existence that go to make up the world.” vovs, then, is the 
one uncreated, indestructible, self-moving, ever-living Reality. 
@vors embraces all Being and Becoming in the unity of one life. 
There is no reality beyond this one living substance ; there is no 
life beyond the capricious will of the world. From the lack of any 
distinction between the corporeal and the spiritual as such, the 
inner nature, the essence of the unity of this life of @vars could 
not be defined. There is not even a hint at a world-soul. vous 
is vaguely conceived as the one eternal, self-moving, ever-active 
substance of things, undergoing, in virtue of its own drute will, 


1 See Burnet, of. cit. sup., Introd., p. 13. ’ Jbid., p. 9. 
2 Jbid., p. 10. 
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eternal metamorphoses ; ceasing to exist in one form, for such 
ts its caprice, only that it may appear in another. Of Reality, 
Being and Becoming, of @va«s we can reach no deeper definition. 
@vcis is the deeper reality of things ; and the world-process, 
its unspiritual caprice.! 

The world of things and events —the outer order— did 
not need, in the eyes of the early cosmologists, any transcen- 
dental explanation. They sought for the explanation of the 
cosmic processes in the originally ‘given,’ which was with 
them both material and efficient cause. As hylozoists, and 
therefore provided with a sufficient cause of things and events, 
no sceptical attitude, no critical enquiry arose. But when 
Sophistic had destroyed the xaiveté and dogmatism of the early 
cosmologists, and material substance had become dead matter, 
Socrates renewed the life of philosophy by turning this sophis. 
tical criticism upon itself. Philosophy must have a new 
method, a new instrument. The critical use of the Concept, 
the new method or instrument of philosophy introduced by 
Socrates, will discover a trancendental cause of things and events. 
Aristotle, heir to the critical use of the Concept, will repudiate 
the old material cause, with its brute will and unspiritual caprice, 
as a rational or sufficient cause in itself,? and will reconstruct 
the early conceptions of @vars by just removing from it that old 
naiveté, in virtue of which, movement, or change was thought to 
be intelligible in itself and in need of no transcendental explana- 
tion ; by removing from the old Greek conception of Nature its 
naive acceptance of the causelessness of the cosmic processes. 


1 This is hardly more than a convenient formuda, and nothing modern or Schopen- 
hauerian is read into it. 1 have insisted upon interpreting the inner character of 
géors as brute material will, and its outer manifestations as caprice, by reference to 
history, to Aristotle’s reconstruction, which, in determining the world-ground as 
spiritual through and through, removed the old notion of the causelessness of the 
cosmic processes. But we cannot define the dcx, the primary substance of the 
early cosmology, except as a sort of unconscious, capricious material will. We 
cannot further define its essence because of the indefiniteness of the intension of 
hylozoism ; because we cannot read into the will of the world any of the later 
Greek or our modern psychological values, certainly not any distinction between 
the corporeal and the spiritual as such. 

2 The first result of Aristotle’s critical use of the concept would seem to be an 
insight into the contingency of matter and motion. See Afer. A, 3, 983 b, 5 ff. 
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The search for @vots was, with the early cosmologists, a 
purely physical enquiry. Naive and dogmatic as it was, this 
philosophy never transcended the ‘given.’ Being was, in its 
essence, material brute will, and all Becoming was but its 
unspiritual caprice. But with Aristotle, on the contrary, this 
enquiry became a transcendental enquiry,—a search for the 
spiritual presupposition of the world of things and events. 
Hylozoism remains, but voi suffers a new interpretation by 
way of the concepts of Extelechy and the Unmoved Mover. 
@vois is interpreted as in itself an (immanent) originating 
principle of movement and change, but as having, again, for 
itself a transcendent ground. This ultimate world-ground is 
an absolute Mind ; and the Nature-order, out there, as we see 


it, a moral order. 


Il. 


Aristotle’s metaphysic is apparently the result of his insight 
into (1) the inadequacy of the material and mechanical cau- 
sation of the early cosmology, (2) the inadequacy of Plato’s 
first draft of his Ideal Theory and doctrine of ove/a, (3) the 
philosophical value of Plato’s second draft of the Ideal Theory 
and of his a priori teleology. In short, Aristotle’s metaphysic is 
fundamentally a reconstruction of Plato's teleological metaphysic. 
Now Plato’s Ideal Theory is defective in Aristotle’s eyes 
because it is unable to explain (1) knowledge? (€or), (2) 
existence? (7d eivat), (3) movement and change‘ («ivnecs, 


1 My view is that Aristotle, with precisely the same general motives as Plato, 
began his reconstruction where Plato had begun his later draft of the Ideal 
Theory, — that is, with a criticism of Plato’s doctrine of odeia, in order to deter- 
mine ovcla as the principle and cause of the world of yéveois ; and that Aristotle, 
as if repeating Plato’s reconstruction of his own doctrine, arrives at a conception 
essentially akin to Plato's ié¢a rod dyaGod, with respect to the re/ation of the two 
worlds of ot’ela and yéveors ; differing, however, in regard to the inner essence of 
the ultimate principle of these two worlds, inasmuch as Aristotle’s Unmoved 
Mover is construed in terms of se/f-consciousness, while Plato’s Idea of the Good 
as the end and centre of the Ideal System is not, but represents merely the abso- 
lute moral meaning of the Universe (cf Windelband, of. cit. sup., p. 128, n. 4). 

2 Met. M, 4, 1078 b, 25; N, 10, 1087 b, 9 ff. 

§ Met. A, 9, 991 b, 1 ff. 

4 Met. A, 9, 991 b, 4 ff.; A, 6, 1071 b, 14 ff. 
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petaBorn). Aristotle, therefore, proceeds to what he considers 
a successful metaphysic of Knowledge and Reality by recon- 
structing Plato’s doctrine of ovoia from these three points of 
view, — knowledge, existence, and change. 

Since scientific knowledge, as opposed to opinion, must pos- 
sess itself of a universal element, and since particulars are 
infinite, and as such unknowable, the universal (concept or 
unitary and abiding Being) must be predicable of the manifold 
of sense particulars, and must therefore be constitutively in 
the manifold of phenomena.! The abstract universal has, as 
such, no more real existence than the abstract particular ; 
the two in necessary union, such that the one is predicable of 
the other, constitute real Being. True Being, real Substance 
(ovcia), is the concrete individual thing or phenomenon (ré 
avvorov), in which, as we say, a “universal is individualized, 
or an individual universalized through its particular relations.’’? 
Here we have a necessary reciprocal relation: the concept 
or species exists only in so far as it appears in the individual 
phenomenon, and the individual phenomenon is knowable and 
real only in so far as the concept or species has come to phe- 
nomenal manifestation in it. From the point of view of 
knowledge, in its most general aspect, we can have no knowl- 
edge of Being other than that of the Being which reveals itself 
in the world of phenomena. It is as if the abstract universal, 
in order to have life and meaning, needed concrete filling to 
give it ‘body.’ As Aristotle saw, real Being could not be 
thought if it must be thought as having its reality only in an 
absolutely different world from that of empirical reality. All 
reality, then, as we can know it, the sum total of odc/at, is the 
sum total of gavdyeva, in which the universal essence (7d ti 
hw elvat), concept (Adyos), genus (yévos), appears actualized, 
concretely bodied forth. 

But now, as the Real, with respect to the possibility of 
scientific knowledge —the really knowable—is the concept- 
ually determined, concrete individual, so the really existent 
is the essence zz the phenomenon. Accordingly all reality, 

1 Met. B, 4, 999 a, 19. 2 Met. Z, 13, 1038 b, 2 ff. 
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with respect to existence, is the sum total of g@a:véyeva. The 
concrete individual is in existence, or as ‘thing,’ the concrete 
embodiment of an eternal, unchangeable essence or Idea (eidos). 
The essence or Idea, as that which in itself can only be thought 
and not presented, needs precisely that which can embody 
its meaning, or show it forth. That is unchangeable, and 
eternal in existence which is also eternal and unchangeable as 
concept. But the phenomenon as mere phenomenon is (the) 
contingent, that which can both be and not be (€vdeydpuevov wal 
elva: xal i) elvat). The a priori essence or Idea is, then, that 
which determines the nature and possibility of the existent or 
embodiment of the Idea. That which bodies the Idea forth is, 
of course, the contingent and determined.! But the essence 
is not merely the logical or conceptual essence, 2¢ zs a/so, at the 
same time, the end or aim of the really existent, and that which 
effectuates that aim. The really existent, then, as the mediated 
expression (in time) of an essence (not in time) is now to be - 
defined as a medium of expression (An, troxeiuevov), deter- 
mined as to its form and content (eid0s wopdy) by an unchange- 
able, eternal, se/f-realizing essence, namely, by its own highest 
actuality (évterdyeva).” 

Real Being, then, as we get it, the phenomenon, is ‘ formed- 
matter.’ This unified, concrete Being, viewed from the stand- 
point of its real meaning, or inner essence (évredéyeta), is, on 
the one side, the Matter (#An) or possibility (duvdue dv) of 
that which, in the completely embodied Idea, would become 
actual (€vepye(a dv) through the taking on of Form (poppy 
eidos), on the other side, —z.e., through the taking on of some 
specific Form, determined as to its character and content by 
its deeper essence (évteX€yeta). But bearing in mind the con- 
stitution of odoia, datvopevor, as being Td avvoXov, this deter- 
mination by the évreAéyera is necessarily conceived as a pro- 
gressive self-realization. Consequently the distinction between 
duvdye: ov and évepyeia dv is without meaning except by refer- 
ence to this non-temporal, self-realizing essence or Idea. That 


1 Met. B, Il, 4,999b, 5+. Afet. Z, 15, 1039 b, 16. 
2 Met. K,9. See Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, U1, 2¢p. 321. 
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is to say, with respect to the concept évreAéyera, any Being, so 
far forth as it is Being (ode/a = atvodov), may be regarded as 
duvdpe dv or as évepyela Sv, according as one values it by refer- 
ence to the rea/ or the expressed meaning of its évteréyera. The 
boy is a man and not a man. If manhood be the highest 
actuality, or deepest essence and meaning of the boy’s Being, 
then so far forth as he is boy he is still the man duvdye, in 
real possibility ; but in so far forth as he is the boy he is, again, 
the man évepyeia, in expressed possibility: the meaning of 
manhood is so far forth embodied, or expressed in the boy, but 
only so far forth. 

The significance of the concept of évreAéyera lies in the fact 
that, in its character as @a priori essence, and as final perfection 
which yet never attains complete embodiment in time, the 
évteréyeta continually determines the really existent in time as 
both duvduer dv and évepyefa dv. Both are essentially con- 
ceived dynamically; and évepyeda dv, instead of indicating an 
absolutely fixed actuality, refers altogether to the world of 
concrete empirical reality which we alone know, and indicates 
rather an actuality of an essence so far forth as it can be actual 
under the time process. For if we regard the constitution of 
empirical reality as being otvvorov €& tis bANS Kal Tod eidous, 
there can be in the empirical world neither pure dvvdye dv nor 
pure évepye(a dv. So that the distinction we draw between 
évépyera and évreXéyera is drawn altogether with reference to 
the time process, or with reference to Being that comes to 
existence in the processes of Nature, and therefore, as a rela- 
tive distinction, does not hgld, with Aristotle, in the case of 
the Deity; for the Unmoved Mover, with respect to his inner 
essence, is pure actuality (€vépyea dvev duvdpews), and all duvdye 
év being necessarily absent as inconsistent with his nature, 
the Deity’s perfection is eternally self-possessed (évépyea = 
évreréyera = obvola aidios). 

Regarding now any concrete individual thing as Matter (5An) 
and Form (eléos), the dAn corresponds to dvvayis, and the eldos 
or nophy to évépyera. So that the same distinctions as we drew 
above hold in- the case of eld0s and bAn: any concrete thing, 


=? 
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so long as it is in experience as this or that thing, is dAy and 
eldos in necessary correlation, and as dvvayis and évépyera are 
conceived as essentially ‘moving,’ An and eldos are to be 
conceived dynamically. The boy, as such, is etdos and vAn, but 
’ he is also so far forth the man. The man as man is, however, 
never the boy ; so that the specific eld0s¢ and #Am which now 
appear as the boy become dA» for a higher eléos, for a com- 
pleter expression of the real e750s, and so on, until the full per- 
fection of manhood (évteAéyera) is reached. It is, then, the 
full perfection in general that determines the specific form and 
content of any real Being as we experience it. The highest 
category, the ultimate in explanation is, the évredéyea ; 
and while we say that it is the eiéos that gives dvvays real 
existence (évepyefa dv), we must always regard the eiéos and 
évépyeca as but part of the intention, so to put it, of the 
évtexeyeca. So that, we may speak as we please of the eldos 
or the évreAéyera, that is, the complete (ideal) elé0s, as that 
which determines the nature and possibility of real Being 
(ovcia) ; remembering, of course, that the eié0s or popdy ap- 
pears in time as this or that specific efd0s, while the évreréyera 
as such never does, and never can, appear in time or be bodied 
forth ; but remains eternally zdea/, as the self-possessed or rest- 
ing Being of the Deity. The significance of this évredéyea 
lies, as we saw, in its determining the character of ovela 
(empirical reality), as that which can be neither dvvays nor 
' évépyeca simply, but a potentiality, regarded as in constant 
process of realization. 

From this relation of Form and Matter as determining the 
continuous realization of essence in phenomenon, result all 
movement («ivnots) and change (uetaS8odr) in the world. 
Movement in general is defined as the process of realizing 
potential Being as such.!. But as each particular Form is not 
simply a modification of one universal Form, so xwyoes, 
metaBoxrai are the concrete modes? in which specific possibili- 
ties are realized through the action of specific Forms. 


ee 


1 Met. K, 9, 1068 b, 14; Phys. III, 1, 201 a, 10. 
2 Phys. V, 1, 225 b, 9; VII, 2, 243 a,8; VIII, 7, 260 a, 28. See Windelband, 
Gesch. d. alten Phil. p. 161. 
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But movement presupposes an active moving element and 
an element suffering movement, —that which suffers change 
and that which causes it. The moving element, as cause, is 
now that which the movement itself realizes, and the moved 
element contains the possibility of what is realized through 
the change. We have, then, to conceive the relation of Form 
and Matter in a somewhat different fashion. For Matter as 
the merely possible contains in itself no cause or principle of 
motion or change ; as the merely possible it could not change 
on its own account and become something actual. But to 
conceive Matter as the merely possible is to conceive non- 
entity. Matter or the potentiality of things is now to be con- 
ceived as the incomplete Being of that which it would become 
through the action of a principle of motion or change. Now 
the essence or Idea of the concrete individual thing is not, as 
we said, simply its conceptual, but also its self-realizing, essence. 
That is, the essence, in determining the nature and possibility 
of the really existent, determines itself as its own aim or end, 
and is, as such, the principle or cause which realizes the end. 
Matter, then, is no longer to be conceived as mere Matter, but 
as the incomplete Being of the essence which will body itself 
forth phenomenally. And since the essence is self-realizing, 
it will be the principle and cause of movement or change. But 
as the merely actual it cannot be efficacious. Consequently 
the process of temporal self-realization of the essence is now 
determined by an impulse on the part of the Matter or in- 
complete Being of the essence toward specific Form and 
its évrer¢yera ; by a definite teleological movement or process 
proceeding from, and, as it were, regulated by, specific Forms, 
which are so far forth the expression in time of the évreX€yera 
or complete (ideal) Form. 

Matter or the potential, as that which possesses the capacity 
of realizing an essence, is a medium of expression longing for 
(éplecOa, dpéyer@at) | definiteness and completeness of expres- 
sion on the part of the Form. Where, then, both as regards 
one and the same thing, and also as regards different things, 

1 Met. A, 7, 1072 b, 3; Phys. A, 9, 192 ba, 16. 
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this relation of completeness and incompleteness obtains, Form 
and Matter also obtain, and the one operates in the other as 
Matter or incomplete Being taking on Form or completer 
Being, through an impulse (opzy) inherent in Matter toward 
its Form on the one side, and through a teleological action of 
the Form itself, on the other. All movement, accordingly, as 
caused by the teleological functioning of Form in the Matter, 
determines the world processes as final processes. 

But, finally, Matter does not remain, with Aristotle, merely 
the substratum that suffers change, or the potential and incom- 
plete Being of the essence awaiting complete Form. For on 
Matter itself depend determinations of necessity (avdyx«n),! and 
the conceptually indifferent (cv 8e8nxera) * — that which con- 
tradicts all law as such (70 avtéuartov)* and the unforeseen and 
incalculable issues (tUyn) 4 which, as it were, Nature ‘springs’ 
on man. In the first place, it is dueto Matter as the accessory 
cause of phenomena (€& imro@écews avayxaiov, cvvaitiov, Td od 
dvev 70 ev) ® that all realization of Form or essence in phenom- 
enon is determined as to its (material) possibility according to 
mechanical law (rd €& avdyx«ns). The essence or Form realizes 
itself in Matter, but only so far forth («ata 70 duvardv) as is con- 
sistent with the quality of its matter. The possibility or capa- 
city of the Matter itself is not qualitatively indifferent. On the 
quality of Matter itself, as equally an embodying and resisting 
medium which determines according to necessity the concrete 
possibility of the phenomenal realization of the essence, depends 
in general the imperfection of Nature. So far negatively. 

But now Matter is, again, a very positive principle, wth just 
a brute will of its own® For although there is a preponderance 
(xaO’ drov, éri 7d woXdv) of teleological causation (rd od évexa) 
over physical or mechanical causation (76 €& avdy«ns), yet there 


1 De Part An. 1, 1, 642 a, 2; Phys. Il, 9, 200 a, 14; De Coelo, Il, 5, 288 a, 2. 
2 Met. A, 30, init. ; E, 2, 1026b, 31. 

® De Coelo, 1, 12, 283 a, 32. 

* Phys. B, 6, 197 b, 18. 

5 Met. A, §, 1015 a, 20; Phys. II, 9, 200 a, 5. 

® See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, I, 2, p. 336; Windelband, Gesch. d. alten Phil., 


P- 159. 
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is besides in Matter itself a principle of absolute spontaneity or 
caprice, which produces what contradicts all law — the absurd 
and brutish (rd a’toparor). 

Cosmic Being (ovc/a) and movement («ivnais), we have seen, 
are determined by a self-realizing essence, or entelechy. Cos- 
mic Being is a concretion of Matter and Form, proceeding 
under the action of Form to its entelechy or complete Form. 
Since, then, cosmic Being is necessarily in process of realiza- 
tion, motion must be as eternal as (cosmic) Being itself. And 
Form itself, as so far forth the entelechy, is to be conceived 
dynamically — z.e., as now Form and again Matter for higher 
Form and so on, ad infinitum. So that we cannot conceive 
cosmic Being or movement as beginning to be, since this sup- 
posed beginning of Being and movement necessarily implies 
antecedent Being and movement. Cosmic Being can, there- 
fore, never determine its own possibility. The possibility of 
cosmic Being and movement must, accordingly, be determined 
by Being resting eternally within itself and remaining self- 
identical (a7é:ov),' z.c., by an Unmoved Mover (rd rpa@rtov xivobv 
axivntov).2 For wherever there is Matter there is also Form, 
and necessarily, therefore, motion too. Pure Being (otcda dvev 
dAns) or pure actuality (é€vépyea dvev dvvduews), a transcendent 
or absolute entelechy, must determine the existence of cosmic 
Being, and the action of its immanent entelechies.* 

Now pure actuality must be pure activity, @e., activity 
directed to itself alone. Since, then, all willing and doing is 
directed beyond itself, and since these are absent from the 
Unmoved Mover, the activity of the Unmoved Mover must 
be pure thought — engaged in the contemplation of its own 
nature (vdnows vonoews, Oewpia);* and consequently in deter- 
mining (the possibility of) cosmic Being and movement, the 
Unmoved Mover must do so only by his mere existence or 
presence as absolute entelechy —as pure final cause («vei as 
ép@pevov, od xivovpevov).© As the highest Being of all that 

1 Met. B, 4, 999 b, 4; A, 6, 1017 b, 3. 
2 Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 25; Phys. VIII, 6, 258 b, to. 


8 Met. A, 6, 1071 a, 18. 
* Met. A, 9, 1074 b, 34. § Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 25. 
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is (ro Ti ww elvac tO mpatov), the Unmoved Mover is at 
once eternal, unchangeable, immovable, transcendent (aid:os, 
xepiotos), and spiritual.' As absolute entelechy with an 
eternal self-possessed identity, the self-possessed or resting Being 

of the Deity is that which the cosmic entelechies mean or 
strive to imitate ; that in which the series of cosmic Beings 
comes to an end, as their ultimate Good. An absolute Spirit, 
as absolute Good, is, then, the presupposition of the world — 
the ground of its Being and ordered Becoming. 

And so, for the philosophical interpretation or explanation 
of the world, we determine, with Aristotle,? the following prin- 
ciples (a4pya/) or causes (airiat): (1) one transcendent and 
ultimate apy7, (2) the constitutive and immanent apyai, (3) a 
material cause, (4) an efficient cause, (5) a formal cause, (6) a 
final cause. The material cause and its avdy«n are but the 
accessory (cvvairiov) causes; and the last three may be 
identical. But the formal and final causes, constitutive and 
transcendent, most truly afford the explanation of cosmic 











Being.* 

Aristotle’s teleology is a priort and objective, and centres 
about the concept of self-realizing essence, which, as both end 
and cause, ever seeks full perfection of Being. All anthropo- 
morphism is absent. The world-ground is not a Anpsoupyds. 
The world-principle, though a spiritual Being, with respect to 
the world does nothing, creates nothing, wills nothing, in 

no wise interferes with the course of the world. But while 
the Unmoved Mover determines the course of the world 
simply by his mere existence, as absolute entelechy, all 
Being and Becoming, wé/hin the world itself, are determined 
by immanent entelechies. Now these entelechies, immanent 
and transcendent, what are they but Plato’s system of Ideas 
and the Idea of the Good — all the entelechies being in a tele- 
| ological relation, not only to themselves, but to the absolute 
entelechy ? And just as particular phenomena had, with Plato, 
higher metaphysical truth or value, in so far as they were liker 


1 Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 29. 2 Met. A, 3, 983, 19. 
8 De Part. An. 1, 639b, 11. 
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to, or represented better, their divine archetypes ; so phenomena 
have, with Aristotle, higher metaphysical truth and worth in 
so far as their self-realizing essences or Forms approach more 
nearly to the self-possessed identity, the resting Being, of their 
absolute entelechy. Matter and necessity are with Aristotle, 
as with Plato, the accessory causes of cosmic Being; and the 
formal and final causes, with Aristotle, as the Ideas and the Idea 
of the Good with Plato, most truly explain Being and Becom- 
ing. Aristotle, then, in reconstructing Plato’s doctrine of oveéa, 
has done nothing more than consistently carry out in conceptions 
Plato's a priori teleology by transforming, first of all, Plato’s 
Ideas into zmmanent causes and entelechies or constitutive 
principles of Being and Becoming, and, secondly, his Idea of 
the Good, as the absolute Being, znéo self-conscious spirit. 

And now with this teleological metaphysic well in mind, we 
proceed to determine the Aristotelian concept of @vou as a 
philosophical interpretation of cosmical reality. 


III. 


In the first place, we must be directly on our guard against 
conceiving Aristotle the p/zlosopher as first the empirical 
observer and then the metaphysician. Nor can the inner or 
psychological development of Aristotle’s system be determined 
by any canon concerning the order of the composition of his 
treatises. Aristotle’s real development lay in the direction of 
consistently carrying out in conceptions that a priori teleology 
which Plato had set up as hardly more than a postulate and 
had applied in mythical form (7zmaeus). Aristotle’s philosophi- 
cal education was altogether in the hands of Plato, and Aris- 
totle’s problems, if not his methods, must have originated from 
his reflections on his master’s teachings. No matter how 
well it may be to insist that Aristotle's biological or medical 
studies must have impressed upon him the fact of the intricate 
adaptations of parts and functions in the case of animal organ- 
isms, and no matter what their significance may have been 
for him, these certainly could not have had a philosophical 
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significance for Aristotle until he had been trained in the 
school of Plato, and had there impressed upon him the deeper 
problems of the universe. 

A metaphysic of reality must have been first and upper- 
most in Aristotle's mind; and it is quite evident from his 
writings themselves that his metaphysic, or at least his philo- 
sophical concept of @vous, must have been more or less definitely 
before his mind in his detailed and systematic study of Physics, 
Ethics, Politics, and Psychology. The philosophical aspect of 
the problem, no matter how limited and special might be the 
sphere of enquiry, was always, with Aristotle, the more inter- 
esting aspect and the more significant. High notionalist Aris- 
totle certainly is; but, just for that reason, he will also be, 
all the more, hard realist : fact must test the value of con- 
cepts, illustrate and verify theory. If, then, on Aristotle’s part, 
Physics is intermingled with Ethics, and the character of the 
physical Weltanschauung largely determined by ethical con- 
ceptions, and if, on the other hand, there appear in the £¢hies 
and Politics ideas which have been derived from Physics, this 
is not because Aristotle was first the empirical observer and 
then the metaphysician. On the contrary, apart from the 
purely special expository processes of his empirical enquiries, 
Aristotle is seeking by an appeal to fact the proof of a definitely 
conceived philosophical principle. The only consistent and 
intelligible interpretation of such an intermingling of Ethics, 
Politics, and Physics generally is to see in such a situation the 
systematic appeal, on Aristotle’s part, to some principle or con- 
cept having universal significance for the philosophical inter- 
pretation of reality. Now, as Mr. Hardy says, “the concept 
which Aristotle never lost sight of, and which is almost as 
prominent in the Ethics and Politics as in the Physics proper, 
was that of ¢vows. It is by means of this principle that diffi- 
culties are solved and contradictions removed ; it is through 
its aid that higher points of view are reached, and it always 
remained, for Aristotle, the most certain, though at the same 
time the most mysterious of all concepts.” ? 

1 Hardy, Begriff d. Physis in gr. Phil., p. 177. 
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The general metaphysic of Aristotle determined two Reals, 
—the absolutely real (pure Being) and the empirically real 
(cosmic Being). The domain or world of gvous is deter- 
mined by the antithesis of the merely potential, which, as 
such, cannot really exist, and the absolutely real, which 
cannot suffer motion or change. Between these two lies the 
congeries! of cosmic Beings, which as real existences both 
suffer motion and call it forth. The real contrast is, how- 
ever, between the absolute, whose inner essence is pure 
Form, and the world of “material bodies in which Form 
always appears implicated with Matter and in which the prin- 
ciple of motion or change is immanent or indwelling, #¢., 
dependent only on the universal Prima Moventia, and not 
impressed from without by a special agency, as in works of 
human Art.” The world of ove@iat, datvopeva, the world of the 
empirically real—this is the world of guvow. Lvery distine- 
tion that obtains in Aristotle's doctrine of oicia obtains also in 
his concept of dvow. But while above in considering Aristotle’s 
general metaphysic, we regarded ovcia in their generality 
merely, we now regard ovcéat as forming a unitary whole or 
cosmos, and are concerned to determine the possibility of the 
cosmic constitution of this unitary whole. 

Aristotle himself uses the term ¢vous mainly in five senses,’ 
which, however, may be reduced to the three following. By 
this concept Aristotle means (1) the zpwrn An, or the material 
substrate of that which is becoming Form ; (2) 76 eléos «al 
ovola, the Form and the Substance of sensible things, which 
from the point of view of the world-process is also result and 
goal of that process: todto éoti Td Tédos THs yevéoews ; (3) 
% mpwtn paw Kal xupiws Aeyouevn, the dvows which in the 
proper and original sense denotes the totality of concrete reals 
which have, as such, originally a determination to completion 
of Being by an zmanent principle of Becoming (% ovcla 4 Trav 


? 


éxydvt@v apynv év avtois 9 avtd).4 This immanency of the 
1 See Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, U1, 2, pp. 387-9; Windelband, Gesch. @. 
alten Phil., p. 161. 2 Grote, Aristotle, vol. II, p. 137. 


8 Met. A, 4, 1014 b, 13 ff.; PAys. II, 1, 192 b, 193 b. 
* Met. A, 3, 1070 a, 6. 
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principle of motion, in the first place, distinguishes @vow from 
réxyvn, whose apxy exists €v adA@, in another, operating 
mechanically from without o# a given matter; but, in the 
second place, defines its own function altogether with refer- 
ence to itself alone, namely, as a function of determining the 
essential constitution of specific ovaias. 

But what is the immanent principle of movement and change? 
We determined the domain of ¢vavs as the totality of concrete 
ovciat. Now since ovoia: have a duality of aspect, Form and 
Matter, @vous has also the same duality of aspect : vous with 
the capacity of higher or completer Being, and @vaus with a con- 
stitutive, constructive function : — 1% cata thv tAnv duets and 7 
Kata TO eldos Kal tiv popdiv duciws.! The a priori essence or 
Form, we saw, is the principle that determines the nature and 
possibility of the really existent ; just so now gvow «ata 76 
eldos must determine the possibility and constitution of cosmic 
Being. But, again, Aristotle's general metaphysic had deter- 
mined the universal in the particular, the individual, as the 
really knowable, the essence in the phenomenon as the really 
existent ; and, finally, the Idea, or Form as not merely the con- 
ceptual essence, but as the end of cosmic Being and the active 
principle which effectuates that end or aim. The immanent 
principle of motion and change in the cosmic processes is a 
teleological principle —the true Form (¢vow «ata 7d eldos) 
seeking its complete expression (€vtedéyera).2 Dvows xara 7d 
eldos is, then, at once the constitutive End and Cause of cosmic 
Being} 

vous, as inherently spontaneous and as seeking its complete 
expression, is necessarily determined to uaiform development. 
It is thus opposed, on the one side, to téyvn in being self- 
determined and self-producing, and, on the other side, to 
TO avtéuatov and tvyyn in ever seeking its true Form and 
entelechy, and, therefore, in doing nothing inconsistent with 
the inner law of its Being. There is natural law in cosmic 

1 Phys. 1, 1, 193 a, 28 ff.; 2, 194 a, 12; 8, 199 a, 30. 

2 Pol. I, 1, 1252 b, 30. 


® Met. A, 4, 1015 a, 7; PAys. Il, 8, 199 a, 30 ff. 
* De An. /nc. 11, 711,71; De Gen. An. 1,1, 715b; De Coelo, 1, 11, 291 b, 13. 
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Being and Becoming, but the predominance of law is not a pre- 
dominance of mechanical necessity for its own sake, in its own 
right, but of formal and final law, telic necessity... There is 
mechanical law and there is also the absolutely lawless in the 
cosmos : but the essential cosmic law is the inner living law of 
cosmic Being, the law determined by vows «ata 70 eidos, by 
the évreXéyera or true Form. An inner essential necessity 
determines a priort the outer mechanical necessity: 9 yap 
yéverts Evexa Tis ovalas éotiv, adr’ oiy H ovolia Evexa Tis 
yevécews.* A materialistic philosophy is not a true philosophy. 
The only adequate explanation of the cosmos is one that inter- 
prets the ordered world according to teleological law. The view 
of the mechanical Physicist must be supplemented by that of 
the Metaphysician.® 
On the one side, vats (kata 1d eldos) is most essentially 

the principle of definite orderly movement,‘ with an objective, 
immanent teleological significance. This orderly movement, 
determined by and for @vows «ata 7d eldos, is the process of 
destroying the incompleteness (atéAea)® of its material em- 
bodiment, vows cata thv vAnv. But on the other side, dvars 
Kata Tv UA, ON its part, subjects Pvats Kata 7d eldos and its 
inner rational necessity to the former’s material and mechanical 
necessity, both hypothetical and absolute. The active, forma- 
tive principle of cosmic Being, the a priort and essential deter- 
minant of cosmic processes, is the true dvaus, but duos Kata TO 
eldos must seek its complete Being in and through a medium 
that determines the character and degree of its perfectibility.’ 
This very fact that @vous kata 7d eldos, as a specific (idca) pdors 
or eldos, is expressing itself in a material medium which pos- 
sesses an individuality of its own, and that this medium hinders 
(éurrodifev) * the complete expression or embodiment of the 

1 Phys. VIII, 1, 252, 11 fff. 

2 De Part. An. 1, 1, 640 a, 18; cf. Met. M, 3, 1077 a, 19. 

8 De Part. An. 1, 1, 640 b, 22. 

4 De Gen. An. 1V, 4,770, 16. 

8 De Part. An. 1, 1, 639 b, 11 ff.; Pol. I, 1, 1252 b, 30. 

® De Gen. An. I, 1, 715 b, 14 ff. 


7 De Gen. An. 1V,7,7764, 3 ff. - 
* Phys. I, 8, 199 b, 25 f.; cf. De Part. An. 1, 1, 645, 25. 
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true dvovs or eldos, creates the illusion of the supremacy of 
mechanical necessity. But this is not the philosophical inter- 
pretation. Cosmic Being and Becoming are determined essen- 
tially by an immanent teleological principle which ever seeks to 
effect the highest and best under the conditions.’ A\\ perfection, 
so far forth as there is perfection, springs from vows cata TO 
eldos ; all imperfection is the vice of vow Kata rhv dAnr. 
For, as we saw, it is inconsistent with the nature of the forma- 
tive, constitutive principle of cosmic Being to produce what 
contradicts its inner essence. The true vows or principle of 
things brings forth nothing superfluous, does nothing in vain, 
is conservative throughout.? In virtue, therefore, of the nature 
of dvaus as both eldos and odeia,® on the one side, and in virtue 
of the unity of purpose, identity of function,‘ on the part of the 
congeries of ¢vces, on the other side, the totality of duces 
or ovaiat becomes a cosmos —animated with a deathless and 
unceasing (a0avatov xal atravotov) life:® “ Physis furnishes a 
bond of union to all natural objects, and brings to unity the 
most widely opposed members, or rather PAysis is itself the 
bond of union, the ove final purpose which explains the connec- 
tion of the simplest with the most complex organisms.” ® 

The unity of the cosmos, in so far as we may now speak of 
cosmos, is this unity of purpose, identity of function on the 
part of the individual ¢vces or odofae in seeking perfection 
of Being ; the life of the cosmos is one of eternal Becoming. 
From the nature of the case the domain of vous will exhibit 
or contain nothing epfzsodic ;* it will essentially exhibit a con- 
tinuous® process of development from the imperfect to the 
perfect. This is most manifest in the case of organic Being, 
for here, as Aristotle thinks, we have a clear case of continu- 
ous development from the lowest plant organisms to the high- 

1 De Coelo, Ul, 5, 288 a, 2; De Part. An. IV, 10, 687 a, 15 b. 

2 De Part. An. UI, 1, 661 b, 23; De Coelo, I, 8, 290 a, 31. 

® Met. A, 4, 1015 a, 9 ff. 

* /bid. 

§ Phys. VIII, 1, 250 b, 8 ff.; De Coelo, I, 9, 279 b, 1 ff. ; Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 21 fff. 

® Hardy, of. cit. sup., p. 207. 


7 Met. N, 3, 1090 b, f.; cf A, 10, 1076 a, 1-4. 
8 See Hist. An. VIII, 1, passim. 
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est animal organisms,' of which man is the most conspicuous 
instance,? in that the vegetative soul of plants and the per- 
ceptive soul of the lower animals are incorporated as functions 
in the rational soul of man. Aristotle will have no break 
between the Inorganic (@yvyov) and the Organic.2 And 
whether we take Td dyvyov to mean the ‘soulless’ or the 
absolutely ‘lifeless,’ Aristotle is evidently not concerned to 
show an iumer connection between the Inorganic and the 
Organic, 7.e., to determine the possibility of the derivation of 
the one from the other. But, in the light of our present defi- 
nition of the unity of the cosmos, the connection between the 
Inorganic and the Organic is to be defined teleologically, — 
i.e, with reference to the relation of Form and Matter. In the 
case of organic Beings the process of development will imply 
all the processes of change, — dopa, adXAolwars, avEnars, POicts, 
and the real relation of the Inorganic and the Organic will imply 
at least change of place — dopa, with reference to the parts 
within the whole. “In the changes of the terrestrial world, 
mechanical, chemical, and organic processes are built up upon 
each other in such a way that the higher always presupposes 
the lower as its condition. Without change of place (dopa or 
xivnots, in the narrowest sense), change of qualities (a\Xo/wars) 
is not possible, and the organic transformation which consists 
in growth and decay (av&nows, POicrs) is not possible without 
the preceding.” * The mechanical changes of the Inorganic 
are thus, for Aristotle, a very important factor in the process 
of organic development and in the cosmic processes generally, 
in affording the possibility of qualitative relations, or the occa- 
sion for purposive functioning. 

Accordingly, Mr. Hardy’s criticism that the Inorganic and 
the Organic in Aristotle’s system are separated by an “ uniiber- 
briickbare Kluft,” ® is very much of the nature of an zgnoratio 
elenchi. Aristotle never thought of bridging the two spheres 
except in the sense of finding a place or function for both 

1 Hist. An. VILL, 1, 588 a, 18 ff. 2 Jbid. 
® De Part. An. 1V, 5, 681 a, 12 ff.; ist. An. VILL, 1, 588 b, 4 ff. 


# Windelband, Gesch. d. PAil., Eng. tr., p. 148. 
8 Begriff der Physis in gr. Phil., p. 209. 
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within a cosmic — z.e., teleological — whole. Mr. Hardy's 
criticism is due to a failure on his part to perceive that Aris- 
totle views the relation of Form and Matter after a double 
fashion, and that his doctrine of teleological evolution does not 
imply the necessity, on Aristotle’s part, of deriving what is 
animate from what is inanimate. Mr. Hardy’s difficulty is 
removed, when we remember that the relation of Form and 
Matter is conceived by Aristotle under the analogies of bio- 
logical development azd of the plastic arts. On the one hand, 
individual things are regarded as self-realizing Forms ; on the 
other, things z# re/ation to one another, inorganic and organic, 
are regarded, one as Matter, the other as Form.’ The Forms 
and qualitative changes are underivable from the Inorganic 
as such, or from mere mechanical changes and quantitative 
relations, but these are all-important, as we said, in affording 
the occasion and possibility of teleological functioning and 
qualitative changes. Aristotle has not broken up the cosmos, 
except analytically, into two spheres, Inorganic and Organic. 
There is the cosmos only; and with reference to the teleo- 
logical whole, or within this whole, the Inorganic and Organic 
spheres stand in the relation of Form and Matter, and effect 
through that relation the cosmic processes. All significant 
changes occur within, and receive their value from the meaning 
of, the teleological whole ; they are but expressions of the relation 
of Form and Matter, the unity of Purpose and tdentity of Function 
of the parts of the whole. But this will be all the more apparent 
when we consider, as we shall immediately, the relations of 
the immanent and the transcendent Prius of movement and 
development. 

Very significant, in the meanwhile, is, for our purpose, Aris- 
totle’s anticipation and rebuttal of the objection that the teleo- 
logical interpretation of Nature, or the determination of the 
cosmic processes as final processes, does not seem warranted, 
on the ground that, as Aristotle himself explains, dvows «ata 
To eldos is not a consciously deliberative® principle. But, 


1 See Windelband, Gesch. d. Phil., Eng. tr., p. 140. 
2 Phys. 11, 8, 199 b, 26 ff. 
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answers Aristotle, on the analogy of the unconscious workings 
of artistic genius,! such is the unconscious will of the imma- 
nent constitutive end and cause of cosmic Being and Becom- 
ing, — such ts the unconscious will of the world,* to long after 
perfection of Being and ideal Order. As the frs¢ moment in 
our interpretation of the Aristotelian concept of vows, we 
remark that, so far as we are now entitled to judge, this unity 
of purpose, this identity of function, this uncreated and un- 
ceasing life of Becoming and struggle after. ideal perfection 
of Being, —all these represent the domain of vous, as so far 
forth, and in the above sense, a Cosmos, with its own definite 
and essential order, and vows wata 70 eidos, the true Form 
and immanent telic principle, as the Orderer* 

For the explanation of the unity and order of the cosmos, 
this unconscious will of the world to strive after the perfec- 
tion of Being and the teleological action of gvcis kata 7d eldos 
were surely sufficient! But Aristotle’s general metaphysic 
had determined the inadequacy of the immanent prius of move- 
ment as an ultimate principle of Becoming. Although the 
immanent prius of movement and the transcendent seem co6rdi- 
nate in the proposition — 6 @eds Kal 4 dats oddév patnv Trotodaw, 
yet Aristotle has philosophically determined the contingency 
of cosmic Being (otcéa) and Becoming (yéveow). The rela- 
tivity of Matter and Form, and the implied rvegressus ad in- 
finitum of movement itself (aside from some absolute principle), 
determines the necessary actuality of an Unmoved Mover as the 
world-principle. How, then, are the immanent and transcendent 
principles related ? 

Aristotle answers that the perfection of the transcendent 
Being awakens in ¢$vovs a longing after that perfection of Form 
which alone is actualized in the Deity ;* and that the uncon- 


1 Phys. IL, 8, 199 b, 26 ff. 

2 De Part. An. 1, 13,675 a, 37 f. ; IIT, 8,670 b, 33 ff. ; IV, 5,682 a,6f.; De Gen. 
An. I, 23, 731 a, 12; Hist. An. V, 8, 542 a, 20 ff. 

8 De Gen. et Corr. 11, 10, 336 b, 27. Cf. Met. A, 10. + 

* Phys. VILL, 1, 252 a, 11. 

§ Met. A, a, 2,994 a, 1 ff.; A, 7, init.; Phys. VIII, 5, 256 a, 13; 6, 258 b, to. 

® Met. A, 7, 1072 a, 20 ff.; PAys. 1, 9, 192 a, 16 ff. 
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scious will of the immanent principle of movement, with its 
teleological action, determines this perfection under the form of 
good order in the cosmos. The Unmoved Mover is the solely 
actual, the perfect Form. The more ¢vots approaches per- 
fection of Form, the more it approaches the se/f-possessed iden- 
tity or resting Being (aidvov) of the Deity.’ But vows is 
doomed to imprisonment in Matter, and is, therefore, while 
striving after its absolute actuality, determined in its existence 
to eternal Becoming. The immanent prius of movement is 
both the cause and final end of cosmic Being, but the final 
end which is being eternally realized in the cosmic processes, 
and, therefore, eternally unrealized. 

Here, then, we have the relation of the immanent and tran- 
scendent principles of things at last defined. The Unmoved 
Mover, as the absolute Form, is the wor/d-end or cause, as 
such. The world-end is the final end of gvouw xara 7d eidos, 
as dvow Kata 7d eldos is again the final end of all beings 
of which it is the immanent principle. ‘We must hold fast, 
in spite of some inaccuracies of expression, to the constant 
union of the immanent and transcendent principles of final 
causality. We must maintain that the latter is absolute and 
exists for its own sake, while forming the explanation of the 
first, which depends upon it. The concept of P&yszs is for 
Aristotle exactly equivalent to that of a world governed by 
purpose. It is that of a world in which a unitary plan is pro- 
gressively realized and developed. The higher includes in 
itself the lower ; one stage prepares the way for another. If 
now we look at this plan as a whole, we are compelled to 
ascribe to Physis the meaning of the world-end, and this, as a 
matter of fact, is its significance in all of those passages where 
it is expressly called 4 ducts. But if, on the other hand, the 
parts which compose the whole are regarded, Physzs is evi- 
dently identical with the end of an individual being, in which 
the world-end is always realized just so far as the individual — 
on a final analysis, just so far as the matter — permits.” ? 


1 See Zeller, Die Phil. d. Griechen, U1, 2, pp. 331-4; Windelband, Gesch. @. 
Phil., Eng. tr., p. 146. 2 Hardy, of. cit. sup., p. 214. 
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While, therefore, the unity of the cosmos as a whole is, on 
the one hand, determined first of all as a unity of purpose, an 
identity of function, on the part of the adividual gvceas seek- 
ing complete expression of Form, according to their individu- 
ality or concrete possibility, the world is now, on the other 
hand, determined essentially to unity and order in virtue of a 
single end (abstract) or purpose governing the whole, — the 
end, namely, of attaining to absolute actuality, —2.e., fo the 
resting Being of the Deity. It is in this sense that Heaven 
and Nature have their ground and cause in an Absolute, or 
Unmoved Mover.! As the second moment in our interpretation 
of the Aristotelian concept of @vois, we remark that, while we 
had at first determined ¢vcis «ata rd eldos as the end and 
cause —the Orderer — of the cosmic Order, gvovs itse/f now 
represents the Order and the UNMOVED MOVER the ORDERER.? 
“ Nature is accordingly the connected system of living Beings 
viewed as a Unity, in which Matter, developing ever higher 
and higher from Form to Form, approaches the resting Being 
of the Deity, and, imitating that, potentially takes it up into 
itself.” 8 

Thus has Aristotle, by means of certain idealistic or transcen- 
dental concepts, transformed the early hylozoistic conception 
of vats as brute material will, determined in its ‘appear- 
ances,’ solely by its own caprice, into a mew /ylozoism, 
according to which the unconscious will of the world, deter- 
mined in its ‘appearances’ by and for immanent entelechies, 
is ultimately determined by and for a spiritual Being, —a 
transcendent, absolute Entelechy, or supreme Good. The 
Cosmos conceived as a world determined by and for an abso- 
lute Spirit to an ¢deal or moral Order, —this is the Aristote- 


: sous! 
lian concept of vats. J. D. Locan. 


1 Met. A, 9, 1074 b, 34 ff. 

2 Met. A, 10, init. 

8 Windelband, Gesch. d. PAsl., Eng. tr., p. 146. 

* Cf Hardy, of. cit. sup., p. 215: “ The Good as the prius of all movement is 


Aristotle’s concept of géais.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EFFORT. 


HERE are three distinguishable views regarding the 
psychical quales experienced in cases of effort. One is 

the conception that effort, as such, is strictly ‘spiritual’ or 
‘intellectual,’ unmediated by any sensational element what- 
ever ; it being admitted, of course, that the expression or put- 
ting forth of effort, in so far as it occurs through the muscular 
system, has sensational correlates. This view shades into the 
next in so far as its upholders separate ‘ physical’ from ‘ moral’ 
effort, and admit that in the former the consciousness of effort is 
more or less sensational in character, while in the latter remain- 
ing wholly non-sensuous in quality. The third view declines 
ta accept the distinction made between moral and physical 
effort as a distinction of genesis, and holds that all sense of 
effort is sensationally (peripherally) determined. For example, 
the first theory, in its extreme or typical form, would say that 
when we put forth effort, whether to” lift a stone, to solve a 
refractory problem, or to resist temptation, the sense of effort 
is the consciousness of pure psychical activity, to be carefully 
distinguished from any sense of the nruscular and organic 
changes occurring from the actual putting forth of effort, the 
latter being a return wave of resulting sensations. The second 
view would discriminate between the cases alluded to, drawing 
a line between effort in lifting the stone, which is considered as 
itself due to sense of strain and ténsion arising from the actual 
putting forth of energy (and hence sensuously conditioned), 
and the two other cases. Various writers, would, however, appar- 
ently draw the line at different places, some conceding the 
sense of effort in intellectual attention to be sensational, medi- 
ated through feeling the contraction of muscles of forehead, 
fixation of eyes, changes in breathing, etc. Others would make 
the attention, as such, purely spiritual (z.¢., in this use, non-sen- 
sational), independently of whether the outcome is intellectual 
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or moral in value. But the third view declares unambiguously 
that the sense of effort is, in any case, due to the organic 
reverberations of the act itself, the ‘muscular,’ visceral, and 
breathing sensations.! 

In the following paper I purpose, for the most part, to 
approach this question indirectly rather than directly, my 
underlying conviction being that the difference between the 
‘sensational’ and ‘spiritual’ schools is due to the fact that one 
is thinking of a distinctly psychological fact, the way in which 
the sense or consciousness of effort is mediated, while the 
other is, in reality, discussing a logical or moral problem, — 
the interpretation of the category of effort, the value which it 
has as a part of experience. To the point that the distinction 
between ‘physical’ and ‘spiritual’ effort is one of interpreta- 
tion, of function, rather than of kind of existence, I shall return 
in the sequel. Meantime, I wish to present a certain amount 
of introspective evidence for the position that the sense of 
effort (as distinguished from the fact or the category) is sen-, 
sationally mediated ; and then to point out that tf this is’ 
admitted, the real problem of the psychology of effort is only | 
stated, not solved ; this problem being to find the sensational } 
differentia between the cases in which there ¢s, and those in | 
which there is not, a sense of effort. 

The following material was gathered, it may be said, not 
with reference to the conscious examination of the case in 
hand, but in the course of a study of the facts of choice ; this 
indirect origin makes it, I believe, all the more valuable. 
The cases not quoted are identical in kind with those quoted, 
there being no reports of a contrary sense. “In deciding a 
question that had’ to be settled in five minutes, I found myself 
turned ifthe chair, till I was sitting on its edge, with the left 

1 Professor James, to whom, along with Ferrier, we owe, for the most part, 
the express recognition of the sensational quales concerned in effort, appears to 
accept the second of these three types of views. I do not know that the question 
has been raised as to how this distinction is reconcilable with his general theory 
of emotion ; nor yet how his ground for making it — the superiority of the spirit- 


ual over the physical —is to be adjusted to his assertion (Psychology, II, p. 453), 
that the sensational theory of emotions does not detract from their spiritual 


significance. 
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arm on the back of the chair, hand clenched so tightly that the 
marks of the nails were left in the palm, breathing so rapid 
that it was oppressive, winking rapid, jaws clenched, leaning 
far forward and supporting my head by the right hand. The 
question was whether I should go to the city that day. When 
I decided to go I felt more like resting than starting,” 

The next instance relates to an attempt to recall lines of 
poetry formerly memorized. “There is a feeling of strain. 
This I found to be immediately dependent upon a hard knit- 
ting of the brows and forehead, — especially upon a fixing and 
converging of the eyes. At the same time there is a general 
contraction of the system as a whole. The breathing is quiet, 
slow, and regular, save where emotional accompaniments break 
it up. The metre is usually kept by a slight movement of the 
toes in the shoes or by a finger of the hand. As the recollec- 
tion proceeds, there is a sensation of peering, of viewing the 
whole scene. The fixation exhausts the eyes much more than 
hard reading.” 

The succeeding instance relates to the effort involved in 
understanding an author. “First, I am conscious of drawing 
myself together, my forehead contracts, my eyes and ears seem 
to draw themselves in and shut themselves off. There is ten- 
sion of the muscles of limbs. Secondly, a feeling of movement 
or plunge forward occurs. My particular sensations differ in 
different cases, but all have this in common: First, a feeling 
of tension, and then movement forward. Sometimes the for- 
ward movement is accompanied by a muscular feeling in the 
arms as if throwing things to right and left, in clearing a road 
to a desired object. Sometimes it is a feeling of climbing, and 
planting my foot firmly as on a height attained.” ! 

Now of course I am far from thinking that these cases, or 
any number of such cases, prove the sensational character of 
the consciousness of effort. Logically, the statements are all 
open to the interpretation that we are concerned here with 
products or incidental sequela effort, rather than with its 

1 A number of cases, on ek: reported a similar rhythm of con- 
traction and movement accompanying mental effort. This topic would stand 


special inquiry. 
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essence. But I have yet to find a student who, with growing 
power of introspection, did not report that to him such sensa- 
tions seemed to constitute the ‘feel’ of effort. Moreover, 
the cumulative force of such statements is very great, if not 
logically conclusive. Many state that if they relax their 
muscles entirely it is impossible to keep up the effort. Sensa- 
tions frequently mentioned are those connected with breathing, 
— stopping the respiration, breathing more rapidly, contracted , 
chest and throat; others are contraction of brow, holding head 
fixed, or twisting it, compression of lips, clenching of fist, con- 
traction of jaws, sensations in pit of stomach, goneness in legs, 
shoulders higher, head lower than usual, fogginess or mistiness 
in visual field, trying to see something which eludes vision, etc. 

But upon the whole I intend rather to assume that the sense 
of effort is, in all its forms, sensationally conditioned. We 
have in this fact (if it be a fact) no adequate psychology of 
effort, but only the preliminary of such theory. The concep- 
tion up to this point has, for theoretical purposes, negative 
value only ; it is useful in overthrowing other theories of effort, 7 
but throws no positive light upon its nature. The problem of 
interest, as soon as the rival theories are dismissed, cemes to 
be this : Granted the sensational character of the consciousness , 
of effort, what is its specific differentia? What we wish now 
to know is what set of sensory values marks off experiences of 
effort from those closely resembling, but not felt as cases of 
effort. So far as I know this question has not been raised. 

How then does, say, a,case of perception with effort differ 
from a case of ‘easy’ or effortless perception? The differ- 
ence, I repeat, shall be wholly in sensory quale ; but in what 
sensory quale ? 

At this point a reversion to a different point of view, and 
the introduction of a different order of ideas is likely to occur. 
We may be told, as an explanation of the differencé, that in, 
one case we have a feeling of activity, a feeling of the putting 


forth of energy. . I found that” persons who in special cases © 


have become thoroughly convinced of the sensational quality 
of all consciousness of effort, will make this answer. The 
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explanation is, I think, that the point of view unconsciously 
shifts from effort as a psychical fact, as fact of direct conscious- 
ness, to effort as an objective oy teleological fact. We stop 
thinking of the sense of effort, and think of the reference or 
import of the experience. Effort, as putting forth of energy, 
is involved equally in all psychical occurrences. It exists with 
a sense of ease just as much as with a sense of strain. There 
may be more of it in cases of €xtreme absorption and interest, 
where no effort is felt, than in cases of extreme sense of effort. 
Compare, for example, the psycho-physical energy put forth 
in listening to a symphony, or in viewing a picture-gallery, with 
that exercised in trying to fix a small moving speck on the 
wall ; compare the energy, that is, as objectively measured. 
In the former case, the whole being may be imtensely active, 
and yet there may be, at the time, absolutely no conscious- 
ness of effort or strain. The latter may be, objectively, a 
very trivial activity, and yet the consciousness of strain may 
be the chief thing in the conscious experience. In some cases 
it seems almost as if the relation between effort as an objective 
fact, and effort as a psychical fact, were an inverse one. If a 
monotonous physical movement be indefinitely repeated, it will 
generally be found that as long as ‘activity’ is put forth, and 


accomplishes something objectively (as measured in some dyno- 


metric register), there is little sénse of effort. Let the energy 
be temporarily exhausted and action practically cease, then the 
sense of effort will be at its maximuin. * Let a’wave of energy 
recur, and there is at once a sense of lighthess, of ease. And 
in all cases, the sense of effort and ease follows, never pre- 
cedes, the change in activity as objectively measured.! 

We are not concerned, accordi..gly, with any question of the 
existence or non-existence of spiritual activity, or even of 
psycho-physical activity. The reference to this, as furnishing 
the differentia of cases of consciousness of effort from those of 
ease, is not so much false as irrelevant. } 

Where, then, shall we locate the discriminative factor? 
Take the simplest possible case: I try to make out the exact 


1 Lombard, Journal of Physiology, 1892. 
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form, or the nature, of a faint marking on a piece of paper a 
few feet off, at about the limit of distinct vision. What is the 
special sensation-carrier of the sense of effert here? Intro- 
spectively I believe the answer is very simple. In the case of 
felt effort, certain sensory quales, usually fused, fall apart in 
consciousness, and there is an alternation, an oscillation, between 
them, accompanied by a disagreeable tone when they are apart, 
and an agreeable tone when they become fused again. More- 
over, the separation in consciousness during the period when 
the quales aré apart, is not complete, but the image of the fused 
quale is at least dimly present. Specifically, in ordinary or 
normal vision, there is no distinction within consciousness of 
the ocular-motor sensation which corresponds to fixation, from 
the optical sensations of light and color. “The two are so 
intimately fused that there is but one quale in consciousness. 
In these cases, there is feeling of ease, or at least absence of 
sense of effort. In other cases, the sensations corresponding to 
frowning, to holding the head steady, the breathing fixed —the 
whole adjustment of motor apparatus—come into consciousness 
of themselves on their own account, Now we are not accus- 
tomed to find satisfaction in the experience of motor adjust- 
ment; the relevant sensations have value and interest, not in 
themselves, but in the specific quales of sound, color, touch, or 
whatever they customarily introduce. In at least ninety-nine 
one-hundreths of our experience, the ‘muscular’ sensations 
are felt simply as passing over into some other experience 
which is either aimed at, or which, when exptrienced, affords 
satisfaction. JA habit of expectation, of looking forward to 
some other eXperience, thus‘comes to be the normal associate 
of motor experience. It ig felt as fringe, as ‘tendency,’ not 
as psychical resting-place. Whenever it persists as motor, 
whenever the expectation of other sensory quales of positive 
value is not met, there is at least a transitory feeling of futility, 
of thwartedness, or of irritation at a failure. Hence the dijga- 
greeable tone referred to. But in the type of cases t * 
our illustration, more is true than a failure of an expect n- 
sequent through mere inertia of habit. The image of the¥pd 
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aimed at persists, and, through its contrast with the partial 
motor quale, emphasizes and reinforces the sense of incomplete- 
ness. That is to say, one is continually imaging the speck 
as having some particular form, — an oval or an angular form ; 
as having a certain nature, — an ink-spot, a fly-speck. Then 
this image is as continually interfered with by the sensations 
of motor adjustment coming to consciousness by themselves. 
Each experience breaks into, and breaks up, the other before 
it has attained fulness. Let the image of a five-sided ink-spot 
be acquiesced in apart from the motor adjustment (in other 
words, let one pass into the state of reverie), or let the ‘mus- 
cular’ sensations be given complete sway by themselves (as 
when one begins to study them in his capacity as psychologist), 
and all sense of effort disappears. It is the rivalry, with the 
accompanying disagreeable tone due to failure of habit, that 
constitutes the sense of effort. 

It will be useful to apply the terms of this analysis to some 
attendant phenomena of effort. First, it enables us to account 
for the growing sense of effort with fatigue, without having to 
resort to a set of conceptions lying outside the previously used 
ideas. The sense of fatigue increases effort, just because it 
marks the emergence into consciousness of a distinct new set 
of sensations which resist absorption into, or fusion with, the 
dominant images of the current habit or purpose. Upon the 
basis of other theories of effort, fatigue increases sense of 
effort because of sheer exhaustign ; upon this theory, because 
of the elements introduced which distract attention. Other 
theories, in other words, have to fall back upon an extra- 
psychical factor, and something which is heterogeneous with 
the other factors concerned. Moreover, they fail to account 
for the fact that if the feeling of fatigue is surrendered to, 
it ceases to be disagreeable, and may become a delicious 
languor. 











In a similar way certain facts connected with sense of effort, 
as related to the mastery of novel acts, may be explained. 
Take the alternation of ridiculous excess of effort, with total 
collapse of effort in learning to ride a dicy cl gy Before one 
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mounts one has perhaps a pretty definite visual image of him- 
self in balance and in motion. This image persists as a desira- 
bility. On the other hand, there comes into play at once the 
consciousness of the familiar motor adjustments, — for the most 
part, related to walking. The two sets of sensations refuse to f 
coincide, and the result is an amount of stress and strain rele- 
vant to the most serious problems of the universe. Or, agai 
the conflict becomes so unregulated that the image of t 
balance disappears, and one finds himself with only a lot « 
‘muscular’ sensations at hand ; the effort entirely vanishds. 
; I have taken an extreme case, but surely every one is familigr, 
in dealing with unfamiliar occupations, of precisely this alterda- 
tion of effort, out of all proportion to the objective significanc . 
of the end, with the complete mind-wandering and failure 
endeavor. If the sense of effort is the sense of incompatibilit 
between two sets of sensory images, one of which standsffor 
an end to be reached, or a fulfilment of a habit, while the ofher 
represents the experiences which intervene in reaching !the 
) end, these phenomena are only what are to be expected. Bét 
if we start from a ‘spiritual’ theory of effort, I know of fo 
explanation which is anything more than an_ hypostatiz§éd 
repetition of the facts to be explained. 

It probably has already occurred to the reader, that when 
! the theory of the sensational character of the consciousness of 
effort is analyzed, instead of being merely thrown out at large, 
the feeling that it deals common-sense a blow in the face, ’ 
disappears. (lf we state the foregoing analysis in objective, in- 
stead of in psychical terms, it just says that effort is the feeling 
of opposition existing between end and means.) The kinaes- 
thetic image of qualitative nature (z.e., of color, sound, contact) \ 
stands for the end, whether consciously desired, or as furnish- 
ing the culmination of habit. The ‘muscular’ sensations! 
represent the means, the experiences to which value is not 
attached on their own account, but as intermediaries to an 
intrinsically valuable consciousness. 

















1 Perhaps it would be well to state that sensations of tendons, joints, internal 4 
contacts, etc. are what is meant by this term,—the whole report of the motor 
adjustment. 
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Practically stated, this means that effort is nothing more, 
and also nothing less, than tension between means and ends in 
action, and that the sense of effort is the awareness of this con- 
flict. The sensational character of this experience, which has 
f been such a stumbling to some, means that this tension of 
: adjustment is not merely ideal, but is actual (z.¢., practical); it 
is one which goes on in a struggle for existence. Being a strug- 
gle for realization in the world of concrete quales and values, 
it makes itself felt in the only media possible, — specific sensa- 
tions, on the one hand, and muscular sensations, on the other. 
Instead of denying, or slurring over, effort, such an account 
brings it into prominence. Surely what common-sense values 
> in effort, is not some transcendental act, occurring before any 

change in the actual world of qualities, but precisely this read- 
justment within the ¢oncrete region. And if one is somewhat 
scandalized at being told that the awareness of effort is a sense 

of changes of breathing, of muscular tensions, etc., it is not, I 

conceive, because of what is said, but rather because of what 
is left unsaid — that these sensations report the state of things 
as regards effective realization. 

It is difficult to see, upon a more analytic consideration than 
common-sense is called upon to make, what is gained for the 
‘spiritual’ nature of effort by relegating it to a purely extra- 
sensational region. That ‘spiritual’ is to be so interpreted as to 
mean existence in a sphere transcending space and time deter- 
minations, is, at best, a piece of metaphysics, and not a piece of 
psychology ; and as a piece of metaphysics, it cannot escape 
competition with the theory which finds the meaning of the 
spiritual in the whole process of realizing the concrete values 
of life. I do not find that any of the upholders of the non- 

\ sensational quality of effort has ever made a very specific 
\ analysis of the experience. Professor Baldwin’s account, how- 
ever, being perhaps the most thoroughgoing statement of effort 
$s preceding sensation, in ‘ physical "as well as ‘spiritual’ 
effort is, perhaps, as explicit as any. In one passage, effort is 
“distinct consciousness of opposition between what ‘we call 
self and muscular resistance.” Now a consciousness of mus- 
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cular resistance, whatever else it may or may not be, would 
seem to involve sensations, and the consciousness of effort to 
be, so far forth, sensationally mediated — which is contrary to 
the hypothesis. Moreover, it is extremely difficult to see how 
there can be any consciousness of opposition between the self 
in general, and the muscles in general. Until the ‘self’ 
actually starts to do something (and then, of course, there are 
sensations), how can the muscles offer any opposition to it? 
And even when it does begin to do something, how can the 
muscles, as muscles, offer opposition? If because the act 
is unfamiliar, then certainly what we get is simply a case 
of difficulty in the having of a unified consciousness — the 
kinaesthetic image of the habitual movement will not unify 
with the proposed sensory image, and there is rivalry. But 
this is not a case of muscles resisting the self ; it is a case of 
divided activity of the self. It means that the activity already 
going on (and, therefore, reporting itself sensationally) resists 
displacement, or transformation, by or into another activity 
which is beginning, and thus making its sensational report. 
But Professor Baldwin gives another statement which is 
apparently different. “In all voluntary movement, therefore, 
there is an earlier fiat than the will to move, z.z¢., the fiat of 
attention to the particular idea of movement ” (p. 342). And 
it is repeatedly intimated that the real difficulty in effort is, not 
in the muscular execution, but in holding a given idea in con- 
sciousness. (In fact, on the same page, it is distinctly stated 
that, even in muscular effort, the real effort is found in 
“attending” to the idea.) Now, this statement is certainly 
preferable to the other, in that it avoids the appearance of mak- 
ing the muscles offer resistance to the self. But now, what has 
become of the resistance, and, hence, of the effort? Is there 
anything left to offer opposition Zo the self? Can an idea, gua 
pure idea, offer resistance and demand effort? And is it the 
self, as barely self, to which resistance is made? Such questions 
may, perhaps, serve to indicate the abstractness of the account¢« 
and suggest the fact that effort is never felt, save when & 
change of existing activity is proposed. In this case, the effort ° 
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may be centred in the introduction of the new idea as against 
the persistence of the present doing, or it may be to maintain 
the existing habit against the suggested change. In the former, 
the new activity will probably be categorized as duty; in the 
latter case, as temptation or distraction. But in either alterna- 
tive, effort is felt with reference to the adjustment of factors 
in an action. Neither of these is exclgsively self, neither the 
old nor the new factor ; and the one which happens to be espe- 
cially selected as self varies with the state of action. At one 
period, the end or aim is regarded as self, and the existing habit, 
or mode of action, as the obstruction to the realization of the 
desired self ; at the next stage, the end having been pretty 
well defined, the habit, or existing line of action, since the only 
means or instrument for attaining this end, is conceived as 
self, and the ideal as ‘beyond,’ and at once as resisting and as 
soliciting the self. 

I do not suppose any one will question this account, so far 
as relates to the fact that the sense of effort arises only with refer- 
ence to a proposed change in the existing activity, and that at 
least the existing activity has its sensational counterpart. 
Doubt is more likely to arise as regards the proposed end, or 
the intruding distraction. This, it may be said, is pure idea, 
not activity, and, hence, has no sensational report. But who- 
ever takes this position must be able to explain the differentia 
between instances of logical manipulation of an idea, aesthetic 
contemplation, and cases of sense of effort. I may take the 
idea of something I ought to do, but which is repulsive to me ; 
may say that I ought to do it, and may then hold the idea as 
an idea or object in consciousness, may revolve it in all lights, 
may turn it over and over, may chew it as a sweet or a bitter cud, 
and yet have absolutely no sense of effort. It is only, so far 
as I can trust my own observation, when this idea passes into 
at least nascent or partial action, and thus comes head up 
against some other line of action, that the sense of effort 
arises. | 
( In other words, the sense of effort arises, not because x 
is an activity struggling against resistance, or a self whic 
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endeavoring to overcome obstacles outside of it ; but it arises 
within activity, marking the attempt to coordinate separate 
factors within a single whole,) Activity is here taken not as 
formal, but as actual and specific. It means an act, definitely 
doing something definite. An act, as something which occu- 
pies time, necessarily means conflict of acts. The demand for 
time is simply the result of a lack of unity. The intervening 
process of execution, the use of means, is the process of dis- 
integrating acts hitherto separate and independent, and putting 
together the result, or fragments, into a single piece of conduct. 
Were it not for the division of acts and results in conflict, the 
deed, or coérdination, would be accomplished at once. 

One of the conflicting acts stands for the end or aim. This, 
at first, is the sensory image which gives the cue and motive 
to the reaction or response. In the case previously cited, it is 
the image of the colored speck, as determining the movements 
of the head and eye muscles.!_ That we are inclined to view 
only the motor response as act, and regard the image, either as 
alone psychical, or as pure idea, is bécause the image is already 
in existence, and, therefore, its active side may be safely 
neglected. Being already in possession of the field, it does 
not require any conscious activity to keep it in existence. The 
movement of the muscles, being the means by which the desired 
end may be reached, becomes the all-important thing, or the 
act ; in accordance with the general principle that attention 
always goes to the weakest part of a codrdination in process of 
formation, meaning by weakest, that part least under the 
immediate control of habit. This being conceived alone as 
act, everything lying outside of it is concéived as resistance ; 
thus recognition is avoided of the fact, that the real state of 
things is, that there are two acts mutually opposing each 
other, during their transformation over into a third new and 
inclusive act. . 


1 It must not be forgotten that both sensory stimulus and motor response are 
both in reality sensori-motor, and, therefore, each is itself an act or psychical whole. 
Mp this point, see my article in the Psychological Review for July, 1896, entitled 
“The Reflex Arc Concept.” 
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We have here, I think, an adequate explanation of all that 
can be said about the tremendous importance of effort, of all 
that Professor James has so conclusively said. This importance 
is not due to the fact that effort is the one sole evidence of a 
free spiritual activity struggling against outward and material 
resistance. It is due to the fact that effort is the critical point 
of progress in action, arising whenever old habits are in process 
of reconstruction, or of adaptation to new conditions ; unless 
they are so readapted, life is given over to the rule of conser- 
vatism, routine, and over-inertia. To make a new coérdination 
the old coérdination must, to some extent, be broken up, and 
the only way of breaking it up is for it to come into conflict 
with some other coérdination ; that is, a conflict of two acts, 
each representing a habit, or end, is the necessary condition of 
reaching a new act which shall have a more comprehensive end. 
That sensations of the bodily state report to us this conflict 
and readjustment, merely indicates that the reconstruction 
going on is one of acts, and not mere ideas. The whole 
prejudice which supposes that the spiritual sense of effort is 
lost when it is given sensational quality, is simply a survival 
of the notion that an idea is somehow more spiritual than 
an act. 

Up to this time I have purposely avoided any reference to 
the attempt to explain effort-by attention. My experience has 
been that this mode of explanation does not explain, but simply 
shifts the difficulty, at the same time making it more obscure 
by claiming to solve it. There is some danger that attention 
may become a psychological pool of Bethesda. If we have 
escaped the clutch of associationalism, only to fall into atten- 
tionalism, we have hardly bettered our condition in psychology. 
But the preceding account would apply to any concrete analyses 
of effort in terms of attention. The psychological fallacy 
besets us here. We confuse attention as an objective fact, 
attention for the observer, with attention as consciously experi- 
enced. During complete absorption an on-looker may remark 
how attentive such a person is, or after such an absorption one 
may look back and say how attentive one was ; but taking the 
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absorption when it occurs, it means that only the subject-matter 
is present in consciousness, not attention itself. We are con- 
scious of being attentive only when our attention is divided, 
only when there are two centres of attention competing with 
each other, only when there is an oscillation from one group 
of ideas to another, together with a tendency to a third group 
of ideas, in which the two previous groups are included. The 
sense of strain in attention, instead of being coincident with 
the activity of attention, is proof that attention itself is not 
yet complete. 

To establish the identity of attention with the formation of 
a new act, through the mutual adaptation of two existing habits, 
would take us too far away from our present purpose; but 
there need be no hesitation, I believe, in admitting that the 
sense of attention arises only under the conditions of conflict 


already stated. Joun Dewey, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 











DISCU$SIONS. 


LOTZE’S MONISM. 


Tue remarks which follow have reference to the paper of Mr. 
Schiller, on the above subject in this Review for May, 1896. Mr. 
Schiller’s paper has the distinction of being the first of its kind, so 
far as I can recall, published in this Review. It is to be hoped that 
other writers of equal knowledge, and equally facile pen, may be 
stimulated to contribute their views upon this important philosophy. 

Mr. Schiller’s paper is devoted largely to that metaphysical por- 
tion of Lotze’s philosophy which treats of the immanence of personal 
Being in the world, and which concludes ex contingentia mundi to the 
basal Reality which is its Unity. To this conclusion Mr. Schiller 
strongly objects, on the ground that it does not follow from the 
premises, or that it is a useless datum in philosophy, or at least in so 
far as Lotze has availed himself of it. While conceding the vigor 
and ability with which the critic has stated and maintained his con- 
tention, I shall not be able to assent to his views. 

In order that the points of discussion may be clearly presented, 
and for the purpose of easy reference, I shall repeat some of the pro- 
positions found in Mr. Schiller’s paper, and which he has attempted 
to prove. They are as follows : 

I. That Lotze had not, on his own principles, any ground for 
seeking an underlying unity of things. 

II. That his argument in reaching it is unsound, and conflicts 
with his own truer insight. 

III. That, when reached, it throws no light on any of the problems 
it is supposed to explain. 

These propositions are followed by others equally damaging, but 
those given here will be all that we can consider ; and these it would 
seem, if valid, are sufficient to wreck any philosophy, however 
powerful. If these propositions are capable of proof, it is difficult to 
see what there is of value left in Lotze’s philosophy. 

In order to prove the first proposition, Mr. Schiller proceeds to 
show that the terms wor/d, coexistence, and interaction are equivalent. 
The object of this is to draw Lotze into a self-contradiction. For, 
if a certain community can be given to these terms, particularly the 
terms world and interaction, it follows that Lotze might have used 
them interchangeably ; and if he might have, it is assumed that he did. 
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After a short dialectic Mr. Schiller declares that “coexistence and 
interaction have been shown to be equivalent”; and states further 
that “the existence of interaction is just as primary a fact as the 
existence of the world itself, and the assertion that things act on one 
another is an analytical proposition which merely expands what was 
already asserted in saying there is a world.” Hence the conclusion 
follows that “if it is an error to attempt to derive the existence of the 
world, it must be equally mistaken to derive the interaction of the 
world’s elements.”” ‘The implication contained in this quotation is 
that Lotze has undertaken “to derive the interaction of the world’s 
elements.” It ison the truth of this implication that Mr. Schiller 
relies for proof of his statement, that Lotze has come into conflict with 
his own principles. Lotze confesses the folly of attempting to derive 
the existence of the world. But it is an equal folly, Mr. Schiller 
submits, to attempt to derive the interaction of the world’s elements, 
inasmuch as, in his view, “the existence of interaction is just as 
primary a fact as the existence of the world itself ; and the assertion 
that things act on one another is an ‘analytical’ proposition which 
merely expands what was already asserted in saying ‘there isa 
world.’” I dwell upon these statements, because they are fundaraen- 
tal to the first proposition. If Lotze has treated the terms wor/d and 
interaction as equivalent, and has protested against all efforts to derive 
the world, and yet, nevertheless, proceeds to derive its interactions, 
the contention of the critic as stated in the first proposition is valid, 
otherwise not. It is admitted at once that Lotze has repudiated any 
attempt to derive the world; but whether he has used the terms 
world and interaction as equivalent terms, and whether he has 
attempted to derive interactions remains to be seen. When we 
remember that, as a matter of history, the possibility of ‘interaction’ 
in the world of things has been denied by the Cartesians and Leib- 
nitz, and that the notion itself has been expounded by Herbart, what 
is the antecedent presumption as to its use by Lotze? Would he 
probably mistake its meaning? And how many besides his present 
critic would regard the proposition ‘things act on one another’ as 
‘analytical’? As a matter of fact, Lotze does not seek to derive 
the interaction of the world’s elements. It is not his object to 
‘deduce’ the process of interaction, but to indicate its rational 
implications. His method is clearly defined in the A/icrocosmus, 
Bk. IV, c. 3, § 2: “ We cannot undertake to deduce the world... . 
We can follow out only those consequences which flow from the 
formal character of Unity, and which, in any creature supposed to 
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be derived from a Unity, would occur as necessary consequences of 
its organization, independently of the nature of the Supreme Cause.” 
Lotze accepts the doctrine of interaction as taught by Herbart and 
then proceeds to show what metaphysical consequences are involved 
in the fact as stated. ‘This is again evident from Lotze’s Outlines 
of Metaphysics, c. 1, § 13, where the passage quoted below, although 
in that place difierently applied, precisely meets our critic’s own 
objection. “This objection,” says Lotze, “confounds the useless 
question how a world would get itself made, with the metaphysical 
question, in what forms of coherence the existing world can consist.” 

From the above showing we are now prepared to insist, that the 
critic has grounded his first proposition on two errors : (a) in treat- 
ing world and interaction as equivalent, and (4) in assuming that 
Lotze has undertaken to derive the interaction of the world’s ele- 
ments. The assumptions which led to these errors having been 
shown to be groundless, we pass to other assertions which we con- 
ceive to be equally groundless. 

Before proceeding, however, I desire to recall an_ illustration 
which is Mr. Schiller’s own happy thought. “In the case of 
Hamlet and the Chimera,” he tells us, “ it [interaction] takes place 
through the medium of a mind which connects them.” This illus- 
tration must have slipped unadvisedly from the pen of the critic. 
It accurately illustrates Lotze’s position, while it is positively fatal 
to his own. If the inner determinations of our minds require a 
subject which mediates their interactions, equally so, it would seem, 
do our objective determinations require a medium through which, by 
which, and, as Lotze contends, ‘z which, their interactions take place. 
And, as Hamlet and the Chimera first existed in the mind which 
conceived them, and have no being apart from this mind, so likewise 
this mind must have existed prior to their interactions. 

Resuming now the thread of criticism under notice, we are not sur- 
prised to find ourselves led into a maze of misconceptions. Mr. 
Schiller proceeds to investigate Lotze’s theory of Substantiality and 
constructs a sentence which, he assumes, illustrates that theory. 
His illustration turns out mu/atis mutandis similarly to the one 
just noticed above. Mr. Schiller finds (Meta. Zrans., p. 100) that 
Lotze maintains “it is not in virtue of a substance contained 
in them that things are; they are, when they are able to produce 
an appearance of there being a substance in them.” He now 
connects this sentence with “the single truly existing substance” 
(7rans., p. 167), and continues, “ we ought then to say ‘it is notin 
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virtue of a single substance underlying them that things are; they 
are, when they are able to produce the appearance of there being 
such a substance.’” It will be observed that the words single 
and underlying are not contained in Lotze’s sentence, but are inter- 
jected by the critic. He no doubt supposed that these words would 
serve the excellent purpose of pointing out the inconsistency of 
Lotze, and the total untenableness of his doctrine, without doing 
injustice to its statement. On the contrary, it perverts it. It is true 
that Lotze does admonish, exhort, and entreat his readers to waste no 
faith on the underlying ‘ stuff’ or kernel of things; but he allows no 
judgments of the nature of substance to be subsumed under the con- 
cept substantiality. He relegates this task to crude realism, and to 
hard and fast dualism. As to the content of the truly existent sub- 
stance, Lotze affirms nothing. “As to the concrete content of M 
(the truly existent) we know nothing.” (Afefa., p. 170.) The error of 
the critic in this particular, then, consists in applying to the “truly 
existent substance” what was asserted only of things, and thus 
making it appear that Lotze is in conflict with his own view of 
substantiality ; whereas his whole metaphysic is a protest against 
the uncritical notion of substantiality. While retaining the term 
substance as classic, Lotze defines his views of substance in terms of 
causality. To Lotze all existence is not only causal, but unitary. 
(Microcosmus, bk. 1X, c. 1, § 5; also bk. III, c. 5, § 4.) This is the 
Monism for which he contends, and its bare statement seems valid 
as against the objections of Mr. Schiller. 

Let us now consider one or two criticisms under Mr. Schiller’s 
second proposition. “In tracing,” he says, “the further develop- 
ment of Lotze’s conception of the Unity of Things, the point of 
capital importance is the process whereby the unity becomes hypos- 
tasized into a real existence superior to the plurality which it unites.” 

Here the points of “capital importance” are the charges of 
hypostasization and unity. Now where is this unity which is declared 
to be hypostasized? Mr. Schiller tells us that it is “in the Many 
and of the Many.”’ But it may be asked, How is this unity discovered, 
What are its grounds? The temptation may be to answer that it is 
due to, and comprehended in, the synthetic unity of self-consciousness, 
and that the relating activity of the mind simply reflects itself in the 
manifold. But this fancy disappears, when the deeper question is 
asked, What is this unity of self? It is then seen that the mind is 
no self-included identity, but exists itself as conscious, only in relation 
with other substances — exists only in connection with a not-self, as 
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its inseparable correlate. Mr. Schiller seems to think we have but 
to open our eyes to have an immediate perception of the unity of 
things. A similar assumption was made in his discussion of inter- 
action. Interaction seemed to him a primitive datum of experience. 
But as a matter of fact, merely given experience tells us nothing of 
action or interaction. Similarly with Unity. The relational system 
in which things stand is not the product of sense-perception. Start- 
ing now from this system, we seek for the conditions under which 
alone it is possible; and the system itself is found to be possible 
only on the condition that there exists a unitary ground which is 
immanent in the system itself. Mr. Schiller, on the other hand, 
refuses to seek for any ground whatsoever. He leaves things standing 
in a hard and fast identity. The unity which he affirms, is postulated 
as existing se/fevidently in the Many. But this is a naive presuppo- 
sition of immediate perception. ‘ To explain interaction,” he tells 
us, “there is only needed a unity in the Many, not a One creating 
and embracing the Many, a union, not a unit.” Now such a unity 
as is here described, is both a logical and metaphysical impossibility. 
For, if the pluralism contains its own sufficient unity, it must exist as 
an independent whole. This whole is independent, but the elements 
which enter are dependent; since, by definition, they mutually deter- 
mine each other by their interactions. Thus a sum of dependent 
elements is constituted into an independent whole merely by a pro- 
cess of addition. What, then, is the basis of this ‘addition’? How 
is the ‘union’ itself to be explained? 

We are now prepared to say, in opposition to the critic, that the 
ground of unity is the same as the ground of things. The efficient 
source of things is also the efficient source of life, and both life and 
things have no reality apart from the Infinite. The Infinite posits 
its unity in two ways: (a) primarily under the category of causality, 
so that His activities appear, for us, in orderly sequence producing 
in our minds the conviction of the uniformity of nature; and (4) in 
the production of phenomena by which things, or rather the images 
of Being, are made to appear in our minds, and bear witness to the 
immanence of the One in the Many. Lotze does not, of course, 
leave the reality of things in this obscure fashion. He vindicates 
his Realism as against Idealism. But the above is his well-known 
doctrine on the question of unity. This being recognized, it may be 
seen that the charge of the critic, that Lotze, on his own principles, 
had no need to seek a unity behind things, fails. The charge of 
hypostasis fails with it. W. J. Wricut. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Mo. 
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REPLY. 


I am glad of Professor Wright’s reply to my recent article on 
Lotze’s Monism, for several reasons. Foremost among them | would 
place the fact that it enables me to emphasize what I had hoped to 
have sufficiently indicated in the article itself, viz., that my criticism 
was vot directed against Lotze’s philosophy as a whole, but against 
his Monism alone, and the method whereby he reaches it. Now 
Monism is not an original contribution of Lotze to philosophy ; 
on the contrary, nothing is cheaper and commoner in philosophy 
than Monism ; what, unhappily, is still rare, is an attempt to defend 
it, and critically to establish its assumptions. I selected Lotze’s as 
one of the sanest and least distrusted statements of metaphysical 
Monism I had met, and tried to show by an immanent criticism that, 
on its own assumptions, it came to nought. But I should strenuously 
contend that my point might be allowed to have been fully proved 
without justifying talk about “wrecking” Lotze’s philosophy, and 
without perceptibly detracting from its really original and suggestive 
features. It was rather because I held him to be something more 
and better than a mere Monist, that I considered it useful to chal- 
lenge his Monism. 

But I pass to the details of Professor Wright’s reply. He begins 


_by attributing to me the assertion that “the terms world, coexistence, 


and interaction are equivalent.’”’ ‘That seems strange, for as terms 
they look different enough. But I never asserted anything of the 
sort. I only showed that whether we took the original datum extit- 
candum as a world, as the coexistence or as the interaction of things, 
we could not assert the first without asserting the last, #¢., that there 
was a logically compulsory path from the one to the other. I did 
not contend that Lotze pursued that path, or that he “ might have” ; 
on the contrary, I deplored that although he ought to have, he did 
not: that he did mot perceive the necessity of passing from the affir- 
mation, ‘ There is a world’ to ‘ergo, there is interaction.” Whence I 
inferred that if the former statement was no proper problem for 
philosophy, neither was the latter. Professor Wright thinks I stand 
alone in this view, and urges that earlier philosophers have scrupled 
to admit the second proposition after admitting the first. But many 
of our predecessors have had trouble also with the first, and if | 
am right, they need not have strained at the second any more than 
at the first, to which it reduces itself. So I proposed to dispose of 
the second question in the same way as Lotze had disposed of its 
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logical equivalent, the first. If in so doing I am unsupported by 
the authorities of the past, my argument will possess greater novelty 
than I had suspected; but it is really a question, not of authority, 
but of argument. 

And my argument itself Professor Wright does not appear to 
contest. He does mof contend that he can think a world in which 
there is no interaction, and until he does, and shows Aow he does 
it, I am surely entitled to maintain the logical implication of these 
two conceptions — whether or not this was perceived by Lotze. 

Professor Wright does, however, make a statement in this con- 
nection which astounds me, when he denies that Lotze undertook 
to derive the interaction of the world’s elements from their common 
unity in the Absolute. For what is it but the problem of Causation, 
and the necessity of explaining how one thing in the world can act 
on another that drives him (in the MefapAysic) to postulate his fun- 
damental unity? Nor can I see the relevance of the appeal to the 
Microcosmus (Trans. |, p. 445), which seems to me to argue only that 
any system of interactions must justify the inference to a formal 
Unity on which it rests (this is the very point I deplored in my 
article, pp. 243—4!), and to enter a caveat only against the attempt 
to deduce the particular modes of interaction from a formal Unity, 
not as yet further determined. What, moreover, does Professor 
Wright say to the passage immediately preceding the paragraph 
from which he quotes, in which Lotze claims that “the fact that 
there are reciprocal actions (interactions) will compel us to believe 
in a real unity of all things, and a common source whence they 
have flowed”? I do not wish to haggle about phrases, and it is 
immaterial to me whether Lotze gets at the unity by ‘deriving’ or 
‘explaining’ the world’s interaction, or by “indicating its rational 
implications” ; I care only about the question whether he does or 
does not argue from the interactions to a unity which explains them, 
and is their ratio essendi, while they are its ratio cognoscendi. For 
I contend that he had no right to argue thus. 

My criticism of Lotze’s “ single truly existing Substance” was 
precisely analogous to that of the unity explaining interaction; ¢.¢., I 
accepted his criticism of the conception of Substance, just as I 
accepted his contention that the existence of a world as such must 
be granted ; in both cases I tried to show that Lotze had not gone 
on to draw the logical inferences from his doctrines. My point 
was plainly that the necessity of the One as the world-ground is an 
illusion of the same order as that of an underlying substance, tran- 
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scending the activities of things. It was the conception of the unity 
resulting from Lotze’s criticism of Substance that [| tried to express 
by calling it “in the Many and of the Many,” rather than beneath 
and behind the Many. But I can hardly think that Professor Wright 
quite appreciates this point, or meets my argument. 

His misapprehensions, however, seem to become more manifest 
in the concluding paragraphs of his criticism, as, ¢.g., when he charges 
me with regarding interaction as “a primitive datum of experience” 
and a “ product of sense perception.” Of course, I said nothing of 
the sort, and it ought to be clear, now at least, that I was referring 
throughout to the logical implications of admitted facts. Nor do 
I find that I have asserted any unity “existing se/-evidently in the 
Many.” What I did assert, for the reason stated, was that a unity 
of the universe needed no explanation or proof, but that it did not 
seem to me a valuable conception, or sufficient to establish any real 
Monism (p. 229). If this unity which goes without saying be, as 
Professor Wright holds, “a logical and metaphysical impossibility,” 
— though I confess I cannot follow his proof of this, —so much 
the worse for Monism, which cannot validly be granted anything 
more. It is hardly worth disputing about, perhaps, but if Professor 
Wright seeks further information about this “ possibility of inter- 
action,” I may refer him to a fuller statement of my views in Aididles 
of the Sphinx, ch. X, §§ 20-23. If, on the other hand, Monism demands 
more than this, and hypostasizes its unity, it reaches a One which 
is no longer compatible with the existence of the Many. And the 
reason is, as | indicated (p. 229), that as soon as we conceive the 
One as existing, even though eminenter, we inevitably construe its 
existence analogously to the existence which alone we know, viz., 
that of the Many. And then the Many become unnecessary and 
unmeaning. Hence it is with a reaffirmation of the warning against 
hypostasizing the “unity of the universe,” a warning which, as his 
concluding paragraph shows, applies also to Professor Wright, that 
I would take leave of his stimulating criticism of my article. 

F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


With no desire to undertake the interpretation or defence of 
Professor Pfleiderer’s theory of the relation of morality to religion, 
I yet wish to discuss, very briefly, the general position assumed by 
Professor Ritchie in her criticism of his article, contained in the 
November Review. 
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Professor Ritchie’s position is that morality is independent of 
religion. Even if we could absolutely prove the non-existence of a 
Divine Mind, “ yet no thoughtful man could then claim that he was 
released from the bond of duty, or that he could now approve of 
selfishness and fraud, of violence and cowardice.” ‘Love, begin- 
ning in the mere altruistic instincts which man has inherited from 
brute-like ancestors, has its roots deep down in the hidden depths 
of our nature, and depends for its support on no theological or 
philosophical theory of the universe.” “And so long as altruism 
exists, so long must man find his satisfaction, not in seeking his 
own things alone, but the things of others also.” In other words, 
man’s social affections are the basis of morality and the ground of 
obligation. Religion may be the outgrowth of morality, its fairest 
flower, but not its root. It is last, not first. 

In such a statement of theory there are two distinct problems 
which Professor Ritchie undoubtedly recognizes as distinct, but 
which she has not here sufficiently distinguished. They concern 
the historical, and the logical, relations of religion and morality. On 
the one hand, there is the theory that morality has arisen independ- 
ently of, and earlier than, religion and philosophy ; on the other, 
the belief that a logical analysis of the validity of moral obligation 
does not carry us beyond the limits of a purely empirical account 
of human nature. The acceptance of the former of these theories 
by no means necessitates the acceptance of the other; yet such is 
the assumption of Professor Ritchie’s argument. After showing the 
actual morality of men who reject religion, she goes on to discuss 
the question whether their position is logically justifiable, or whether 
it is merely an amiable weakness on their part. Here there would 
seem to be a recognition of the distinctness of these problems, yet 
the logical proof again consists in merely asserting the actual social 
nature of man, apart from his theories of religion. There is no 
attempt to justify this social nature at the bar of reason. Yet such 
a rational justification is inseparable from a self-conscious morality. 
Conduct, in the strict sense of the term, only begins when man has 
passed out of the instinctive into the conscious stage, and has defi- 
nitely adopted an end of action. This conscious end of action may 
very well be the same as the earlier instinctive choice, but the fact 
that it is now adopted by a rational will, puts it upon a very different 
plane. Conscious adoption means insight into meanings and rational 
preference, hence a necessary inquiry into the grounds, or value, of 
instinctive preference. Granted the actual existence of an altruistic 
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impulse in human nature, and its priority in time to religious thought, 
we have yet to ask the ground for its conscious chwice, as the ultimate 
good in man. Reason seeks the universal. In morals it seeks the 
ground on which one impulse in human nature is exalted above the 
rest, and made the universal rule of conduct. ‘There is, thus, a prob- 
lem over and above the purely descriptive psychology of ethics, and 
it is in the solution of this problem that we must discover the true 
relation of religion and morality. 

This fundamental problem of conscious morality Professor Ritchie 
seems hardly to touch. So far as she does do so, her solution seems 
to be an appeal to the recognized survival of altruistic impulses in 
the struggle for existence. The facts of evolution point to the estab- 
lishment of altruism as one of the permanent gains of the process, 
as one of the fixed points in its course, if not its final goal. We 
give the primacy to our social affections, because they seem to be 
the permanent products of development, or because nature has so 
made us that we must recognize their intrinsic value. Their existence 
is thus their justification. We actually love and admire justice and 
benevolence ; therefore, we must all and ever continue so to do. 
Such a position virtually ignores the existence of any but the altruistic 
affections, or altruistic theories of morality. But there are selfish 
tendencies in human nature, and these tendencies are not always to 
be condemned, as even altruism must admit. They have as impor- 
tant a part to play in the economy of life as the social affections. 
Moreover, there are those who are willing to assert that the selfish 
affections are the supreme law in life, and that benevolence is good 
only in so far as consistent with selfishness. That is, it is possible 
to regard the interest of the one and the many as conflicting rather 
than as harmonious, as Professor Ritchie appears to do. In any 
case, this harmony is not to be taken for granted ; it demands proof. 
Utilitarians are apt to take the problem too easily and optimistically. 
It is impossible to slur over the discords in life. There exists in 
many cases at least an apparent conflict between the good of the 
individual and that of the race. When we come to such a case, it 
is imperative upon us to decide upon what grounds we are to make 
our choice. The crucial question arises as to the authority of the 
moral law. The individual has then to decide either to forego 
his own good for that of the race,—to deny self for the sake of 
others,—or he has to recognize the essential identity of his own 
interest with that of all, in spite of apparent difference. I claim 
that to do either he must have a philosophic or religious basis 
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for his conduct. Experience alone is unable to give us the nec 
sary universal. 

I use the general terms religious and philosophical rather than 
any more definite names, because Professor Ritchie herself seems 
willing to discuss the subject on this broader basis. Morality is 
claimed as independent, not only of Theism, but of all theories as 
to the ultimate nature of things. The term religion I also wish to 
use in its broadest sense, as meaning man’s personal relation to the 
Absolute, under whatever forms he may prefer to represent this 
Absolute. Religion would then differ from philosophy, in that it 
concerns the relation of the emotions and the will toward that which 
philosophy regards as the ultimate Reality. My thesis, then, is, that 
if the individual is to act morally in cases where there is apparent 
conflict between his own interests and those of others, he must have 
some philosophic theory as to his own relations to this world order, 
and a religious devotion of himself to the permanent good of this 
order. If he has no such unifying theory of the universe, he must 
logically remain forever shut up in his own individual isolation. If 
he has no such religious devotion to this order, he may refuse to 
act on that which he may know to be true. While morality, there- 
fore, may have arisen independently of religion (though such a 
theory I believe in fact to be a false abstraction), its rational justifi- 
cation can only be found in a religious view of a common world 


order. NORMAN WILDE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
REPLY. 


I should like to notice just one point in Dr. Wilde’s criticism of 
my discussion of Professor Pfleiderer’s article. Dr. Wilde states that 
I regard the existence of the altruistic feelings as being their justifi- 
cation. Rather, I would say that altruism as an ultimate fact of 
human nature needs, and can have, no justification. Particular feel- 
ings, whether egoistic or altruistic, are justified, as they are shown 
to make for human weal. That we love and admire justice and 
benevolence, does not of itself show that we shall always continue 
to do so, but only that these are a part of our moral ideal vow. If 
we imagine ourselves or others as at some future time not admiring 
these qualities, we look on the picture as one of moral deterioration. 
[ do not question the existence of egoistic tendencies, or doubt that 
they often clash with altruistic ones. But this is merely to admit 
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that the individual is imperfectly moralized, that the ethical ideal 
is still far from having attained its realization. Practically, I think 
all would grant that the moral ideal would be realized when the 
individual should find his own good only in the good of the whole 
of which he is a member. Of the spirit which this implies — the 
spirit of so-called self-sacrifice, which in the willing and glad sur- 
render of what belongs to the particular existence finds its true 
self-realization in the good of the many —I believe that humanity 
has exhibited instances not a few. 

But even were the conflict between egoistic and altruistic tenden- 
cies an irreconcilable one, would the philosophical hypothesis of the 
Absolute or the theological doctrine of an overruling Providence 
solve the problem, by providing a rational basis for moral judg- 
ments? This is too large a question to discuss here, but I venture 
a doubt whether we are not too ready to assume that a reference to 
the Absolute is a key that opens all locks. Difficult as the funda- 
mental problems of ethical science undoubtedly are, I think we can 
most hopefully and most legitimately attempt their solution by seek- 
ing their explanation in that which is, in some measure, known to us, 
in the nature of the human mind and the facts of human history. 


E. RITCHIE. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. By Joun ELtis McTaccGart, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. New York, Macmillan and Co., 1896. — pp. xvi, 
259. 

The essays of Mr. McTaggart, which form the fourth and fifth 
chapters of this volume, are already known to readers of Mind. 
The first four chapters of the work, as the author explains in his 
preface, formed a dissertation submitted, in an earlier form, at the 
fellowship examination of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1891. The 
completed work is, in its earlier part, on the whole, an apology for 
the Hegelian dialectic method. The later chapters introduce some 
negative criticism, directed against certain aspects of the Hegelian 
system, rather than against the dialectic method itself. The philo- 
logical basis for the exposition of the Hegelian method is furnished 
almost altogether by the text of the Zogic and of the Aucyclopaedie. 
The resulting work is certainly an ingenious, and, within its chosen 
limits, a scholarly production, which cannot fail to be of service, not 
merely to expositors of Hegel, but to students of fundamental prob- 
lems in general. 

So much by way of general preliminary. Considered more in 
detail, chapter I introduces us to “The General Nature of the 
Dialectic.” From the outset Mr. McTaggart lays stress upon the 
fact that the dialectic method itself appears, in Hegel’s Zagic, 
subject to a progressive modification. It is not a uniform or 
absolutely stereotyped method. “It is only natural,” says Mr. 
McTaggart, “ in a system in which matter and form are so closely 
connected, that the gradual changes of the matter, which forms the 
content of the system, should react on the nature of the movement 
by which the changes take place” (p. 2). Moreover, the dialectic 
“must be looked on as a process, not of construction, but of recon- 
struction” (p. 3). This latter consideration is used by our author 
as the basis for an argument against von Hartmann’s criticism of 
the method of advance from one category to another in the Hegelian 
exposition. The dialectic process is no mere analysis of the lower 
categories, for the sake of discovering zz them the higher, as some- 
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thing deducible from the mere abstract definition of the lower. The 
lower categories lead on to the highest merely because they them- 
selves are already abstractions from the higher categories, and the 
logical method merely reconstructs that relation to the higher which 
the lower category already implicitly involves. In close relation to 
this contention, is the assertion made by Mr. McTaggart later in the 
first chapter, and frequently emphasized from then on throughout 
his discussion, that the dialectic, and in general, the processes of 
pure thought, are not independent of experience. Even the deduc- 
tion of Nature from the Logic, and of Spirit from Nature is defended 
by our author from the charge of implying that the worlds of Nature 
and Spirit “can be reduced to or explained away by Pure Thought”’ 
(pp. 27-29). Chapter II, “ On the Different Interpretations of the 
Dialectic,” is directed partly against Trendelenburg’s criticism of 
the Dialectic, and partly against Professor Andrew Seth. Chapter 
III, “On the Validity of the Dialectic,” rises to the consideration 
of more purely metaphysical aspects of the system. The right of 
the dialectic method to deal with the conception of the Absolute, 
the possibility of ‘transcendental arguments’ in general, the onto- 
logical validity of thought, and the much-discussed ‘identity of 
Thought and Being,’ are considered with reference to various critics 
and criticisms. 

Chapter IV, “On the Development of the Method,” introduces us, 
before its completion, to a somewhat unexpected turn of the argu- 
ment. The early portion of the chapter is, to be sure, devoted to 
an extension of the view, asserted at the outset, that the dialectic 
method is subject to a progressive modification as it passes from the 
lower to the higher stages, only now the process is considered in 
closer relation to the various sorts of categories involved in the 
successive stages. As Mr. McTaggart observes, “the further the 
dialectic goes from its starting-point, the less prominent becomes 
the apparent stability of the individual finite categories, and the less 
do they seem to be self-centred and independent ” (p. 123). And 
again, “The process always seeks for that idea which is logically 
required as the completion of the idea from which it starts. At 
first,” that is, in the earlier stages of the Zogic, ‘the complementary 
idea presents itself as incompatible with the starting-points, and has 
to be independently harmonized with it. Afterwards, the comple- 
mentary idea is at once presented as in harmony with the original 
idea in which it is implied. All the change lies in the fact that 
two operations, at first distinct, are fused into one.... As we 
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approximate to the end of the process, we are able to see implied, in 
the idea before us, not merely a complementary and contradictory 
idea on the same level, but an idea which at once complements and 
transcends the starting-point. The second idea is here from the 
first in harmony with the idea which it complements” (p. 133). 
Mr. McTaggart first draws from these considerations (p. 134), the 
conclusion, already indicated, but not developed, in his first chapter, 
“that the importance of negation in the dialectic is by no means 
primary.” In fact (p. 135), “‘the presence of negation is not only a 
mere accident of the dialectic, but an accident whose importance 
continuously decreases as the dialectic progresses, and as its subject- 
matter becomes more fully understood.” He then passes on to 
observe that if the relation of the various ideas to one another in 
different stages of the dialectic process is not the same, the relation 
of all the finite stages to the Absolute Idea need not be the same as 
the relation which they bear to one another as finite categories in 
the dialectic process (p. 136). “The very existence of the dia- 
lectic thus tends to prove that it is not in every sense objectively 
correct,” for no transition in the dialectic takes place “ exactly accord- 
ing to the type belonging to the highest point of view.” On Hegel’s 
own premises, then, we are forced, according to Mr. McTaggart, to 
dissent from the view that “the procession of the categories, with 
its advance through oppositions and reconciliations” expresses the 
deepest nature of pure thought. In fine, Mr. McTaggart thus asserts 
substantially that negation, the constant instrument in the earlier 
stages of the dialectic, not only becomes progressively less signifi- 
cant as we advance, but pretty completely vanishes from the internal 
constitution of the Absolute Idea, when that final goal of the whole 
process is reached. ‘This conclusion is one which, coming from a 
critic who has so skilfully defended the dialectic method in his 
earlier chapters, is surprising enough ; and it suggests the wonder 
whether Hegel may not turn in his grave on finding himself thus 
treated, by an apologist, in regard to what was unquestionably one 
of the most favorite of all his theses. For, whatever may be said as 
to the merits of Mr. McTaggart’s own contention concerning what is 
the most consistent reading of the Hegelian premises, certain it is 
that if the Hegelian Absolute Idea is obliged to abandon its property 
in negations, it might as well at once go into the receiver’s hands. 
Chapter V, “On the Relation of the Dialectic to Time,” is wel- 
come, whatever its other features, as a thoughtful contribution to one 
of the most neglected problems of the system and of Metaphysics in 
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general. But Mr. McTaggart here develops only the more plainly, 
and now as his own metaphysical theses, the same considerations 
that in the foregoing chapter determined his rejection of negation as 
a feature of essential importance to the system as a whole. He first 
rightly points out what the conventional critics and expositors of 
Hegel have very blindly failed to recognize, that the dialectic process 
cannot be viewed as expressing a reality that in its ultimate nature 
exists merely in time. The conventional tradition declares that 
Hegel’s Absolute exists only as the result of a temporal process of 
evolution. ‘This is, on occasion, expressly denied: by Hegel; and 
Mr. McTaggart quite accurately rejects the interpretation. But if 
the time process is not ultimately real, the question of course remains, 
what relation the existing time process has to ultimate reality. The 
Absolute, as such, is not in time; but, on the other hand, in what 
sense does time exist in the Absolute? Here Mr. McTaggart speaks 
rather in his own person as metaphysician, and finds serious diffi- 
culties in the way of any solution that can be definitely suggested 
for the problem. Any time process, especially a time process of the 
dialectic type, involves in each of its stages imperfection. This 
imperfection now occupies the same position that negation occupied 
in the previous chapter. In any stage of the process the imperfec- 
tion has an existence that, as Mr. McTaggart shows, cannot be sup- 
posed to be purely negative or illusory. On the other hand, Mr. 
McTaggart finds it impossible to regard these imperfections as 
existing in the Absolute unreduced, or in the same form in which 
they appear in the time process. ‘The result is an antinomy between 
the perfection of the Absolute, and the imperfection of the stages 
of the temporal dialectic process, which Mr. McTaggart professes 
himself unable to solve, although he very ingeniously reasons, in a 
fashion somewhat similar to the one recently so freely employed by 
Mr. Bradley, that our inability to discover the positive solution of 
this particular problem does not forbid us to accept the dialectic 
method as sufficiently showing that, from the nature of the Absolute 
Idea, there must be a solution. 

Chapter VI, “On the Final Result of the Dialectic” is, in its main 
section, a discussion of the problem, whether, from Hegel’s point of 
view, as well as from a true point of view, Cognition can be regarded 
as a complete expression of Spirit. The conclusions reached are 
closely analogous to those of Mr. Bradley, but are independently 
expressed, and are brought into a pretty close relation with the text 
of Hegel. Chapter VII, “On the Application of the Dialectic,” is 
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a critical study of the relation of the Hegelian Logic to its various 
applications in the philosophy of Nature and of Spirit. 

So much for an inadequate summary of the volume before us. 
Any extended criticism of the numerous problems involved would 
lead us, indeed, very far afield. A few observations are, however, 
in order. ‘The present critic firmly believes: first, that a complete 
exposition of the Hegelian dialectic can only be given upon a gene- 
tic basis; and, secondly, that the principal document for such a 
genetic treatment must necessarily be the PAdnomenologie, apart from 
which the expositor is almost inevitably led astray as to some of the 
principal points of the doctrine. One can only regret that Mr. 
McTaggart, following the traditions of the old Hegelian School, and 
of Dr. Hutchison Stirling, has neglected the PAdnomenologie in ob- 
taining and illustrating his own view as to the essential nature of 
the dialectic method. I must believe that, in the light of a study of 
that document, Mr. McTaggart would have been led to different 
results as to the place which negation, and the negative element in 
general, not only do occupy, but logically must occupy in the Hege- 
lian system. 

As to the main results of Mr. McTaggart, he seems to be in the 
main correct in his view of the relation of pure thought to experience ; 
only I myself should state these relations with a slightly different 
emphasis. In the world in which Hegel was at home, namely, in 
the world of human history, as known in his age, in the world of 
literary and political movements, such as attracted his attention, in 
the world of religion, — in the world, in brief, of the ethical relations 
of mankind, his interest in the facts of experience was keen, and this 
interest unquestionably determined in a large measure the very essen- 
tials of his doctrine. He was fond of appealing to experience, 
in these known regions, very explicitly. His attitude was always 
that of a critic rather than of a reporter; at his best, he loved a sort 
of allegorical and, in his earlier work, distinctly romantic reconstruc- 
tion of what he took to be the spirit of the facts of experience. And 
as soon as his reconstruction was made, he proceeded too readily to 
very broad generalizations, which he pronounced with an air of infal- 
libility that easily became offensive to his opponents; but he was 
not unaware of his dependence on experience. His condemnation 
of mere empiricism was, like Carlyle’s familiar assaults upon the 
methods of the Dry-as-dust students, a protest against one-sidedness, 
quite consistent, in his own case, with an extended and often minute 
erudition. That, in developing his philosophy, he should wholly 
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ignore this relation to experience was impossible; and to attribute 
such ignoring to him is simply a slander of his critics. His popular 
reputation for a friori indifference to fact was most nearly justified 
by his undertakings in the Philosophy of Nature ; but the Philo- 
sophy of Nature, in Hegel’s day, was the wilderness of philosophy, 
full of swamps and mirages, where anybody was certain to lose his 
head who ventured there. And Hegel happened to dislike physical 
science, and yet to be forced, like many another German professor 
of his day, to talk of its problems as if he had mastered them. As 
a fact, however, the actual experiences of Hegel were, as just said, 
experiences of certain aspects of human life. And of these his 
philosophy is an interpretation, guided by an extraordinary power in 
dealing with ultimate problems, and in generalizing from life to uni- 
versal truth. 

But now, as to the relation of pure thought to the study of such 
a range of experience as this: To think, as Mr. McTaggart well 
says, is for Hegel, as for any other philosopher, to reconstruct the 
meaning of experience in ideal terms. But the experience whose 
meaning Hegel reconstructs, is primarily an experience of Life, of 
ethically significant Life, in all the complexity of its conflicts. On 
the other hand, to reconstruct this Life in ideal terms is to make use 
of abstractions, which as such appear essentially inadequate to the 
wealth of the world that they are to depict. What Hegel calls the 
Understanding tries to meet this natural defect of our ideas by merely 
multiplying abstractions and omitting connections, in the way that 
Mephistopheles classically described to the student. But the inevi- 
table result of multiplying abstractions is that, because of the one- 
sidedness of the abstractions, you multiply contradictions amongst 
the various one-sided accounts that you give of your object. Now 
Hegel’s method of escape from the labyrinth of the Understanding 
depends, for himself, essentially, upon the reflective observation, to 
which, in the PAdnomenologie, he constantly invites attention, and 
which in the more technically veiled processes of the Zogie is still 
always present, that Thought itself is after all, even its most abstract 
form, a kind of living, and a kind of living that, in its higher and 
more conscious development, will, in his opinion, prove to be the 
very essence and fulfilment of the true Life itself. When you 
think, you act. In other words, you live. The Understanding 
watches only the dead results of the thinking process, and thus 
gets the barren, disconnected abstractions. The Reason it is that 
observes reflectively, not merely the results of the thinking process, 
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the fodte Gedanken, but the vital, conscious, and, if you will, essen- 
tially practical process that constructs the thoughts. Thought for 
Hegel is thus, as Mr. McTaggart well points out in chapter VI, a 
process not merely theoretical, but essentially practical. Hegel’s 
thesis thus is that there is no process of life, however practical, how- 
ever complex, however passionate, which has not its precise equiva- 
lent, on a higher level, in an explicit thinking process; the difference 
being merely that, while the life process, in the confusedness of 
passing feeling, may be to any extent unaware of its own content 
and meaning, the corresponding process on the level of thought, 
when this thought is rational, is clearly conscious of its own mean- 
ing. In brief, Hegel’s thesis is that thinking is conscious living ; 
and he feels justified in asserting, in consequence, that living is 
more or less unconscious thinking. And as, for him, the Universe 
as Spirit comes to be identified with the Whole of Life, one has 
before one, at a stroke, all the essential theses of the system. The 
identity of Thought and Being, the thesis that the rational is real 
and the real rational, — these follow at once if the essential consid- 
eration is granted : namely, that when you think, you are still living 
in essentially the same sense in which you were living before you 
began to think, with the sole difference that, in case you turn from 
the mere abstractions to a reflection upon the process of your new 
life, you are able (and that is the sole advantage and differentia of 
your new life) to know what you are doing. J 

Closely related to this central thesis is that other matter which 
has caused Mr. McTaggart so much difficulty. The place of nega- 
tion, and consequently of imperfection in life and in thought, is more 
clearly indicated by Hegel in his earlier work, than it is in the much 
more subdivided, and consequently scattered, technical discussions of 
the Zogic, although ever and anon in the latter work he returns to 
the essential point. From experience, first, Hegel derived his thesis 
as to this aspect, namely, the doctrine that Perfection exists only in 
and by virtue of Imperfection. The thesis, in an intensely empirical 
expression, has been made familiar to our own literary public by the 
poetry of Browning. Browning, presumably, knew nothing of Hegel ; 
but Hegel, who grew up in the period of the French Revolution, and 
of the Romantic School, and who viewed all this world of tragedy 
with an appreciative but optimistic interest, made precisely the in- 
duction that Browning has in our days expressed. His philosophy is 
to justify this induction. How? As before, when the philosopher 
thinks, his thinking process, from Hegel’s point of view, is itself a 
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Life, as well as a brief abstract and epitome of the World Life. 
What appears in the world as conflict of motives, appears to the 
Understanding as a hopeless contradiction amongst its abstractions, 
and to the Reason as the moving principle of human life, uncon- 
scious in the everyday world, or only half conscious, but fully 
conscious as the guiding principle in the movement of thought. 
Contradictory propositions are never both equally true. On the 
other hand, the consciousness of contradiction is not only the prin- 
ciple that guides thought towards truth, but it is an aspect of the 
essence of that life of thought which for Hegel is the Truth itself. 
To suppose that this aspect vanishes ‘in the Absolute Idea,’ as Mr. 
McTaggart does, is to miss absolutely (one feels, under the circum- 
stances, almost disposed to say hopelessly) one of the most charac- 
teristic features of Hegel’s system. The problem of time in its 
relation to imperfection is a matter of much finer consideration and 
belongs not here, in view of our limits. 

Despite such differences, however, one welcomes Mr. McTaggart’s 
book as an independent and instructive contribution both to the 
study of Hegel and to Philosophy in general. Jostan Royce. 


Grundriss der Psychologie, von Witnetm Wounpt, Leipzig. 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1896. — pp. v, 392. 


The founder of experimental psychology has at last yielded to the de- 
mand for a short, systematic outline of the Leipzig lectures, from which 
his numerous courses and voluminous works have proceeded. While 
the university lectures have always been elementary, they have served, 
not only as an introduction to the new psychology, but also to the 
system of philosophy, which rises above this foundation. The present 
book is not merely an outline of the lectures, but is also an important 
supplement to them. It is, in fact, an admirable presentation of 
Wundt’s method of thinking, and of his most recent conclusions on 
many of the deeper problems of philosophy. It is, moreover, the 
only work of moderate compass which Professor Wundt has had time 
to prepare. The Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, origi- 
nally published thirty-three years ago, contained nearly one thousand 
pages, while their late revision can hardly be said to represent the 
mature thoughts of the author, and gives scarcely a suggestion of his 
systematic method of thinking. 

The Grundriss will doubtless be the means of popularizing the ideas 
of the master among the educated of all lands, and of all departments 
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of learning. Wundt’s example of self-repression will furnish numer- 
ous lessons to his disciples of even the second and third degree. 

As Wundt’s lectures are always given without dictation, so his 
books are written without the scissors. Repetition of thought must 
exist in so voluminous an author, but few writers on psychology have 
been as willing as he to recast their thoughts for successive volumes. 
Indeed it seems to be a part of his wonderfully progressive mind to 
be able to improve upon his own previous expositions; and it is cer- 
tainly a mark of his untiring industry that whatever comes from his 
pen bears the unmistakable stamp of his most recent thought. The 
revision of the Vorlesungen is his only work that appears to have 
been forced, and it bears sufficient marks of care to bring it within 
the above category. 

The plan of the present work is not unlike that of the monumental 
Grundziige. There is, however, an omission of all physiological 
description, and of almost all physiological conclusions. The further 
absence of all experimental data, and the very brief mention of the 
psycho-physic methods, will indicate some of the limitations of the 
present problem. It deals, not with the bridges and roads over 
which the new psychology has journeyed, but with the characteristics 
of the reality now in our presence. By this it is not meant that Wundt 
has substituted the analytic for his own synthetic method. On the 
contrary, the present is by far the most extreme example of the 
synthetic method which has yet appeared. The book is intended to 
be an outline of psychology in the narrower sense. 

An Introduction of thirty-two pages is particularly suggestive, and 
when translated it should be read by all students who are begin- 
ning the study of psychology. It deals briefly with the problems of 
psychology, and with its relation to the other sciences. More atten- 
tion is paid to the general tendencies of the subject than is usual 
even in Wundt’s works. Psychological methods are treated at con- 
siderable length, and the Introduction closes with a general survey 
of the subject. No comparable statement of these topics has ever 
been made. It is a clear and simple analysis of the very trouble- 
some questions arising at the threshold of all earnest investigation 
of psychological science. The beginner always asks for their solu- 
tion. If he cannot understand the answer entirely, he is yet helped, 
and may return at will, as light dawns, till at last Wundt’s notions are 
firmly grasped. 

The first section deals with psychic elements in the usual manner 
of the synthetic school. Relatively more stress seems to be laid on 
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the feelings than is the case in the larger work. ‘The specific energy 
of the nerves is, of course, strongly combated. Some of the illustra- 
tions used in this connection might well be questioned, if a lesser 
authority had employed them. The same could also be said of the 
illustration on page 71, concerning the effect of weak light on our 
perception of blue and red. Many persons find that in the evening 
blue turns black earlier than red. Of course this depends largely 
upon tint and hue. Some may continue to doubt the * unumstossliche 
Beweis ” for the existence of two separate physiological processes for 
color and colorless excitation of the retina; and especially the con- 
clusiveness of the evidence for the discontinuity of color sensations 
(p. 84). On the whole, the section is an admirable analysis of the 
simpler facts of mind. Professor Wundt has attempted to describe 
these elements so minutely that difference of opinion regarding minor 
points will certainly arise. He has brought to this work the firmest 
grasp of the materials ever found in one individual. But even an 
old pupil may be surprised at the boldness with which some of his 
conclusions are stated. Whether every point can be maintained or 
not, this section is the best description I know of the analysis and 
classification of elementary states of mind. 

The second section begins the synthesis of the elements. It is 
called psychic products (Gedi/de), and treats of the nature of inten- 
sive perceptions (sound), of space perception, of time perception, 
and of the compound feelings, emotions, and voluntary processes 
( Willensvorgdnge). ‘The descriptions of all these states are as satis- 
factory as one could desire. Just precisely how these compounds 
grow out of the simple elements described in section one, is not 
always clear. 

One is often reminded in reading this chapter of the probable use 
to which this volume will be put. As an exposition of the author's 
views, both for his own students and for the wider circle of readers 
who may desire to inform themselves, there is only praise for the form 
and matter of this section. If we consider the work as a text-book 
for our own colleges, there would arise the same objection which is 
found with nearly all existing books,— too many clearly unsettled 
questions are positively disposed of. Of course it was not intended 
by the author for such use. It seems, however, that some notice 
should have been taken of the evidence against the so-called 
‘sensorial and muscular’ forms of reaction. 

In the third section is described the connection of the psychic 
products resulting in consciousness, attention, forms of association 
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and of apperception, and the psychic states of hallucination, dreams, 
hypnosis, etc. ‘This is the most interesting part of the book, and 
yet it seems to be only loosely connected with the preceding section, 
while its relation to the one that follows is difficult to understand. 
Consciousness is the connection of the psychic products. It does 
not consist merely of the separate psychic products, or even of their 
sum, but exists specifically in their union of these products. This 
emphasis of relativity enables one readily to understand the author’s 
conception of a general consciousness (Gesammtbewusstsein or Volks- 
bewusstsein). Less clear to the uninitiated will appear the paragraphs 
on the circuit of attention and that of consciousness. The distinc- 
tion between these two terms seems to be a new one, and the neces- 
sity for it is not apparent. Attention is measured by the number 
of single points simu/taneously attended to, while consciousness is 
measured by the number of successive events that may be grasped at 
once, 

The treatment of association is the least satisfactory point of this 
section. The two objections to the associational school do not seem 
valid, at least against the later representatives of that school. There 
is, of course, no assumption that this school has remained unin- 
fluenced by the experimentalists. If I understand the matter at all, 
the associational psychology finds in the very complexity of the asso- 
ciated ideas the key to the explanation of their connection. Pro- 
fessor Wundt cannot be blamed for lack of reverence for the English 
school. He has obtained little assistance from it, and has often 
been most grievously misunderstood. 

For some reason the ‘most fundamental form’ of simultaneous 
association (fusion) has been omitted from this book. Otherwise 
the classes and general plan are the same as in the fourth edition of 
the Grundsziige. The style of the presentation is decidedly inferior 
to that of the larger work. In fact, in many places one misses the 
peculiar charm of Wundt’s natural style. One is partly compensated 
for this in other places by unusual incisiveness and directness, 
which will doubtless be more pleasing to the general reader than to 
the professional psychologist. 

The apperceptive functions are distinguished from the associational 
chiefly by the addition of an active impulse of the will. ‘The 
simplest function of apperception is the relation of two psychic con- 
tents to one another.’’ The most productive of the simple functions 
is that of comparison, which results in the consciousness either of 
agreement or of disagreement. Those not familiar with Wundt’s 
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system will find this part of the Grundriss very attractive. It might 
well have been extended to double the present compass. 

Under ‘psychical states’ are discussed in a general way the 
nature and condition of hallucination, illusions, and certain more 
serious pathological states, besides sleep, dreams, and hypnotism. 

Section 1V has to do with psychical development. The psychical 
properties of animals are first considered. The possibility is ad- 
mitted that human consciousness may have evolved from that of the 
lower animals. No attempt is made, however, to indicate the steps 
of the ascent. There is nothing peculiarly Wundtian in this treat- 
ment, and it is doubtful if this interpolation adds to the interest of 
the volume. The possibilities in a strictly genetic presentation of 
this subject are now so vast that the reader is dissatisfied with a 
mere mention. 

The development of the child’s mind is the most disappointing 
chapter in the book. So much has been done on this subject for the 
last ten years that a master mind might be expected to deliver some 
weighty message. Professor Wundt has not ignored the importance 
of this phase of psychology. Indeed, no advocate of the genetic 
method of investigation could fail to emphasize the importance of the 
embryonic mind. There is, unfortunately, little in this chapter to 
indicate that Professor Wundt has brought his extraordinary power 
of generalization to bear upon the waiting mass of unorganized 
material. His insight and keen analysis from personal observation 
are displayed in several paragraphs, especially in the activity of the 
phantasy, and in the origin of the understanding. 

While this entire section will perhaps impress the professional 
psychologist unfavorably, the general reader will find it one of the 
most suggestive in the book. ‘The latter part is devoted to the 
development of language, of myths, and of morals. On these sub- 
jects the author has long had clear ideas, and the reader only regrets 
that the space devoted to their exposition is so contracted. The 
gradual infringement of moral-social purposes upon the mythical- 
religious motives is asserted. 

In section V are considered psychic causality and its laws. The 
discussion is transferred to the domain of metaphysics, and while it 
deals with the end of all psychological investigation, it cannot be 
carried on in the language of an empirical science. It is interesting 
to have in short compass the views of a great thinker on the ques- 
tions here raised, though it would be obviously unfair to attempt to 
express in few words the exact stage of development indicated in this 
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section. Professor Wundt has not ceased growing in his metaphysi- 
cal notions, and we may yet expect from his pen a work more exclu- 
sively devoted to the ‘first philosophy’ than even his System or his 
Logik. 

A translation into English of the Grundriss is announced, and it is 
rumored that both the great Grundziige and the £¢hik are soon to be 
translated. Wundt’s reputation cannot greatly increase among psy- 
chologists, but the general philosophical world is likely to hear much 
more of him in the future through translations and the populariza- 
tion of his numerous works. The present work, when translated, will 
assist not a little in this movement, though it will probably not be 
used as a text-book to any great extent in American colleges. 


H. K. Wo.ure. 


An Outline of Psychology, by E.B. TitcHENER. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1896. — pp. xiv, 352. 


In the preface to this volume Professor Titchener explains that 
while it is designed primarily as a text-book for students of psychol- 
ogy in Cornell University, he hopes that its sphere of usefulness may 
extend beyond these limits. ‘The author’s hope will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled. The book is in many respects excellent, and worthy of tak- 
ing a foremost place among the many text-books on this subject. 

The object of the Oué/ine is to present “in brief outline and simple 
form the methods and most important results of experimental psy- 
chology.” Its appearance is significant of the change which is going 
on in the character of the instruction in psychology. It may be said 
that Kiilpe’s Grundriss der Psychologie was the first adequate presen- 
tation of the latest development of experimental psychology ; first, in 
vindicating the function of experiment as against the so-called ‘ intro- 
spective’ and more speculative methods of the older psychology, and 
next, as showing that the experimental method was applicable to psy- 
chology independently, and not merely so far forth as it stands in 
relation to physiology. ‘The Oué/ine occupies substantially the same 
position as Kiilpe’s Grundriss, without aiming at the same detailed 
treatment. But for us it has a special interest of its own. It is the 
first systematic text-book of its kind written in English, and intended 
for use in undergraduate study. This fact would seem to indicate 
that the methods and results of the later development of psychology 
are now to be regarded as the property, not of the specialist alone, 
but of the ordinary student as well. The mode which is adopted in 
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this volume of bringing the experimental side of the subject to the 
notice of the reader, consists in giving at each stage of the exposi- 
tion, after the general analysis, a statement of appropriate methods 
of investigation, and of simple illustrative facts. 

The standpoint of the book is “that of the traditional English 
school,”’ modified, however, by relation to the theories of the modern 
German experimental school. Accordingly, we find the author taking 
mind as the sum of the mental processes and treating, first, the 
mental elements or elementary processes, and, next, the complex 
combinations of these elements. 

Every idea — idea being equivalent to Vorste//ung in Wundt’s ter- 
minology —- can be resolved into elements: these elements are termed 
sensations, whether they are peripherally or centrally conditioned ; 
they are “those elemental conscious processes which are connected 
with bodily processes in definite bodily organs.” All sensations 
possess three attributes ; the fourth, extent, is only to be found in 
visual and cutaneous sensations. Of these attributes it is quality 
which is fundamental and characteristic. Sensations are classified 
by reference to their sense-organs. 

While sensations, taken as a whole, present many qualitative differ- 
ences — in fact, according to the enumeration given, over 42,000 
feeling, as affection, possesses only two qualities, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. Pain as unpleasantness is held to be quite distinct 
from pain as common sensation. Pleasantness and unpleasantness are 
the representatives in consciousness of the two physiological processes 
anabolism and katabolism; these are general processes not confined 
to, or characteristic of, any special organ. In like manner pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness are general psychical processes, and exhibit 
only the two simple qualities. Psychologically regarded, affection is 
the ‘ way of receiving’ impressions ; it has three attributes, quality, 
intensity, duration. In investigating affection even experimental 
introspection proves to be of little value: it requires to be supple- 
mented by an indirect physiological method. In the order of expo- 
sition we are met next by the inquiry, Is there a third mental element 
presented in the phenomena of conation and attention? After con- 
sidering first the metaphysical, next the psychological grounds, for 
upholding the existence of such an element, Professor Titchener 
concludes that the phenomena in question are in reality nothing 
more than con.plexes of sensation and affection. And thus the final 
task of the psychologist becomes plain: all mental processes are to 
be regarded as complexes of sensation and affection. 
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What we have in the remaining two-thirds of the book, then, is an 
analytic study of complex forms of consciousness. First, we have to 
deal with perceptions or ideas in their extensive, qualitative, and tem- 
poral aspects; next, with the association of ideas, with feeling and 
emotion, with voluntary movement and action. True to the method 
of analysis, the author treats of the last subject, activity, in one 
chapter, grouped together with others merely as dealing with phenom- 
ena of a certain degree of complexity. Associations are divided into 
simultaneous and successive ; associations by similarity and con- 
tiguity are both classified as forms of successive association. The 
one law of association is that “all the connections set up between 
sensations by the formation of ideas tend to persist, even when the 
original conditions of connection are no longer fulfilled.” The third 
part of the Oué/ine deals with the most complex phenomena, with 
self-consciousness, sentiment, and with processes which may be 
termed intellectual. One chapter is given to showing how by reac- 
tion experiments we may understand the synthesis of action, and one 
to the consideration of the limits of psychology, and of its relation to 
metaphysics. 

It is impossible to discuss here the general theoretical construction 
accepted in the Out/ine: whatever its final truth may be, it loses noth- 
ing in the hands of its present exponent. As we have seen, it is as 
a text-book that this volume is offered to our notice, and in this 
respect it deserves very high praise. The exposition is throughout, 
in an eminent degree, clear, concise, and vigorous. One feels as one 
reads that an impartial treatment is given to each subject ; and the 
result is a well-rounded and compact presentation of psychology 
according to the analytic mode of study. The plan of bringing theo- 
retical statement constantly face to face with the experimental 
means of verification, is original and of great value ; it ought to lead 
in the student’s mind to a trained habit of seeking for the scientific 
evidence for the propositions which are advanced, and of comparing 
the advantages and disadvantages, the greater or less fruitfulness, of 
different kinds of evidence and methods in the different departments 
of the subject. 

When, however, one adopts the practical point of view, one must 
admit that to a certain extent the book bears the defects of its 
qualities. Its conciseness and systematic character are purchased at 
the loss of a certain interest and attractiveness which the subject 
possesses in the hands of some authors. It may be doubted whether 
enough consideration has been shown to the needs of the ordinary 
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student and his legitimate desire to be interested in what is pre- 
sented tohim. The consistent omission of all references to allied 
disciplines, logic, ethics, and so forth, may easily tend to the same 
result. From the point of view of a true psychological theory such 
an omission has much to commend it ; for undoubtedly psychology 
has in the past suffered much from a too close alliance with the 
other branches of philosophy. Even yet our vision for psychological 
fact is not entirely purged, and an attentive consideration will often 
disclose the fact that in a discussion which ought to be purely 
psychological, we are introducing factors which are really external 
and irrelevant. Where the influence is not definitely marked, it may 
still show itself as a bias or tendency. Thus in one respect Pro- 
fessor Titchener’s attempt to free his exposition from misleading 
implications and suggestions, is very valuable. And yet one feels 
that it might have been possible, in short compass and without detri- 
ment to the scientific character of the book, to indicate the relations 
which bind psychology to the other disciplines. Such an addition 
would have helped to make clear what factors in the different prob- 
lems of philosophy are properly psychological, and what, on the other 
hand, are more properly ‘ philosophical,’ and in doing so would have 
helped to fit psychology for a task which it is in many respects 
adapted to perform, the introduction of students to philosophical 
study. 

There is one other point which I wish to refer to, and which seems 
to be of some importance. There is in this book an almost complete 
lack of reference to the theories and hypotheses which psychology 
possesses in abundance. I am not referring to general theories 
about ‘ mind and body,’ but to the conceptions and theories advanced 
for the explanation of special groups of facts. Professor Titchener 
gives his theory of the matter and there stops ; the procedure is intel- 
ligible, its reasonableness might well be disputed. It tends to lead 
the student to a false conception of the completeness and finality of 
psychological theory; it leaves him ignorant of facts which, though 
partly of historical interest, are yet necessary for the correct under- 
standing of any presentation of psychology other than this particular 
one, and it fails to give that mental training which the understanding 
and discussion of rival psychological theories may well give. These 
are all somewhat important matters which must be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the fitness of a text-book for conveying a sound 
knowledge of psychology. One wishes to have not merely accurate 
information and instruction, but also continued stimulus to individual 
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reflection and criticism. Naturally where the student is using a 
text-book under the supervision of an instructor, his tendency to 
accept unthinkingly the ideas of the author can be in some degree 
checked. Where, however, the book is being used sum Se/bst- 
studium, the reader needs a guide; for the sake of such the book 
might well be in some measure its own judge and critic. I see no 
reason why in such ways the value of the treatise which we have 
before us might not be materially increased. W. G. Smitu. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 
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ETHICAL. 


The Moral and Ethical Teachings of the Ancient Zoroastrian Religion. 
A. V. WILLIAMS Jackson, Int. J. E., VII, 1, pp. 55-63. 


Dualism was a characteristic tenet of the Zoroastrian creed. The two 
contending spirits of Good and Evil are absolute. This is fundamental to 
the entire ethical system. As a prime factor in this tenet stands the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will ; and a second important element is the 
doctrine of man’s responsibility. The quintessence of the moral teachings 
of Zoroaster may be summed up in the doctrinal triad, “good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds.” Through these three stages the soul of the 
righteous man ascends after death into the infinite light; while evi 
thoughts, etc., are the grades through which the spirit of the damned falls 
to endless darkness. In the ethical code we may find almost every article 
of our duty towards God, neighbor, and self. Physical culture and freedom 
from defilement were emphasized. The reform of Zoroaster had also its 
social aspect, in that it upheld the care of domestic animals and “ the good 
deeds of husbandry” (avesta), and assigned to each class in the state its 
own particular duties. — On the other hand, certain vicious practices and a 
few gross superstitions worked their way in. With the decadence of the 
Achaemenian dynasty, the moral tone of Iran was weakened by a wave of 
luxury ; but the faith contained in itself the remedy against dissolution. As 
proof of the merit of the Zoroastrian creed, as a working hypothesis, stands 
the character of those who profess the faith to-day. These are the com- 
munity of the Parsis in India, religious exiles from Iran since the days of 
the Mohammedan invasion. ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Conscience. Henry Sturt. Mind, No. 19, pp. 343-353- 


Conscience, the guiding principle of man’s ethical judgments, is not 
something external, or independent of his personality. Moral judgments 
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are reached by a sort of intuition ; they are formed by a process essentially 
inexact. The moral faculty is subject to growth and change, but conscience 
is remarkably steady and regular. To explain this regularity and perma- 
nence of moral judgments, we must suppose a permanent moral structure. 
The permanent factor and central fact of moral experience is the regulation 
of conduct by a moral ideal, which is, specifically, an image of the sort of 
man each person thinks he ought to be. The ideal is personal, and the 
product of desire. As in all cases of desire, so here we form the image of 
ourselves as acting for the best; but this image, rendered permanent by 
repetition and habit, becomes the moral ideal. A man is said to have ‘ no 
conscience’ when he has a lack of moral scruple on certain points of con- 
duct. This moral deficiency has its origin in a low social environment. 
When we know the right and will not do it, we ‘disobey conscience.’ A 
man has a ‘tender conscience’ who is spontaneous in the habit of testing 
his conduct by comparing it with his ideal, and of making sure that the 
ideal itself is sound by comparing its elements with one another. The man 
of opposite character is a ‘hardened sinner.’ One who is conscious of 
having violated the moral ideal, but who has not yet absolutely abandoned 
it, is said to be ‘ conscience-stricken,’ to be ‘remorseful’ when this con- 
sciousness is very acute, and ‘penitent’ when there is a thoroughgoing 
renunciation of evil courses and a resolution to return to the ideal. These 
feelings imply a fairly high grade of moral development; they are to be 
distinguished from a ‘bad’ or ‘ guilty conscience’ which contains merely a 
sense of shame and of liability to punishment, but no self-reproach or reso- 
lution to do good. J. D. Locan. 


Ethics from a purely Practical Standpoint. Mrs. Baty. Mind, No. 

19, PP. 327-342. 

The method of universalistic hedonism is the most reliable and effective 
—the most genuinely practical — method for the guidance of private con- 
duct, of moral teachers, and of politicians. The impossibility of a science 
of hedonic calculation does not affect the situation, because we are not 
to take account of every action, but of general lines of conduct, making 
due allowances for disparities in human nature and men’s environment. 
Hedonic instruction will aim to show how modes of conduct are or are not 
hedonically justifiable. The instruction will have a moralizing effect, 
because men will possess clearer insight into the consequences of actions. 
This insight will become morally effective, in virtue of our sympathetic and 
social nature. J. D. Locan. 


Essai sur les fondements de la religion et de la morale. <A. SPir. 
Rev. de Mét., IV, pp. 629-645. 
The cause of morality is indissolubly bound up with that of science, but 
this does not mean that morality is bound by physical laws exclusively. As 
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science is impossible without logical laws independent of physical laws of 
thought, so true morality is impossible without a moral law independent of the 
physical laws of the will. The fallacy of taking pleasure as the foundation 
of morality is, that it places man at the point of view of the animal who 
knows not the distinction between good and evil, although it does know 
the distinction between pleasure and pain. — To base it on egoism is alike 
fallacious, for this reduces it to the level of tastes. — All willing has its 
source in a state of discontent, and the final end is that of harmony or 
identity. This is what we mean when we say that the final end of willing 
is the good. — The goods of this worldare not positively bad, as the ascetics 
held, but are a relative good, and ought not to be considered bad unless 
enjoyed at the expense of others, or without regard to others. The normal 
nature of things ought to be considered as the good, and the bad as abnormal. 
This consciousness of the absolute opposition between good and bad is the 
foundation of morality. — What is the relation of this to liberty? Moral 
obligation presupposes liberty, but liberty is not an absolute faculty determin- 
ing itself independently, but is the participation in the absolute character of 
the moral law. There is more participation as there is more knowledge. 
The true is the normal nature of thought, and the good is the normal nature 
of the will. In willing, then, in realizing the good, we are free. But to 
will to realize the good, knowledge is necessary ; therefore, true knowledge 
and logical thought are the foundation of moral freedom. 


A. ALLEN-FORREST. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL, 


The Will to Believe. Wittiam James. New World, June, 1896, 
Vol. V, No. 18, pp. 327-347. 


The article begins by distinguishing Hypotheses as live and dead, accord- 
ing as they do or do not tend to issue in corresponding acts ; and Options 
as (a) living or dead, (4) forced or avoidable, (¢) momentous or trivial. 
A genuine option between alternative hypotheses is living, forced, and 
momentous. Proceeding to consider “the actual psychology of human 
opinion,” we find (1) that “when we look at certain facts, it seems as if our 
passional and volitional nature lay at the root of all our convictions; (2) 
when we look at others, it seems as if they could do nothing when our 
intellect had once had its say.” “ Our passional nature must, and lawfully 
may, decide an option between propositions, whenever it is a genuine 
option that cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual grounds ; for to 
say, under such circumstances, ‘Do not decide, but leave the question 
open,’ is itself a passional distinction, just like saying ‘ Yes’ or * No,’ and is 
attended with the same risk of losing the truth.” For, as regards the value 
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of our knowledge, we must be empiricists, rather than absolutists. “ The 
much-lauded objective evidence is never triumphantly there. It is a mere 
aspiration or Grensbegriff, marking the infinitely remote ideal of our think- 
ing life.” But “ when, as empiricists, we give up the doctrine of objective 
certitude, we do not thereby give up the quest or hope of truth itself. We 
still pin our faith on its existence, and still believe that we gain an ever 
better position towards it by systematically continuing to roll up experiences 
and think.” And, as between the two ideals of “ knowing the truth” and 
“avoiding error,” we may easily, through our fear of error, miss the 
truth. “Not so are victories either over enemies or over nature gained. 
Our errors are surely not such awfully momentous things.” We must be 
prepared to risk falling into error if we would not risk the attainment of 
truth. Of course, “‘where there is no forced option, the dispassionately 
judicial intellect, with no pet hypothesis, saving us at any rate from dupery, 
ought to be our ideal.” But there are forced options; we cannot always 
“wait with impunity till the coercive evidence shall have arrived.” Such 
are moral questions. “There is no middle course between letting our pas- 
sional nature coéperate in our moral beliefs, and resigning ourselves to go 
without moral beliefs at all.” Such are all cases in which “ faith in a fact, 
based on need of the fact, can create the fact.” Such, especially, are 
religious questions. Religion is a genuine option, being (@) momentous, 
(4) forced, (c) living. Here we had better risk the chance of error than the 
loss of truth. “In ether case we act, taking our life in our hands.” 
J. S. 


On the Origin and Import of the Idea of Causality. Fr. Joni. 
Monist, VI, 4, pp. 516-533. 


All idealistic attempts to cope with Hume's sceptical analysis of the 
notion of causality have failed: Kant and the Kantians have simply ex- 
alted ‘custom’ into a ‘category’; Lotze has given us a world-unity which 
accounts for nothing definite. Hence, if we wish to refute Hume, we must 
be, not less, but still more empirical than he. For Hume, the ‘impression’ 
is the test of reality, and since we get no impression of the necessity of the 
causal relation, he declares this relation to be not objective at all, but merely 
a creation of customary association. But this analysis is not valid. Hume 
has taken the abstract elements of Psychology in place of the concrete 
experiences of Epistemology. Experience gives us no simple impressions, 
but only complex representations of things and events, within which the 
causal relation as well as other relations is already present. As to the 
content of the notion of causality, it rests upon an analogy with the volun- 
tary action of the subject upon the world about him. This origin is appar- 
ent in mythology, which is the earliest formulation of external causation, 
and reappears in the conception of force, which is only a weakened mytho- 
logical personification. As used in the sciences of the present day, causality 
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means transformation, and in order that an event be explained, we demand 
a direct intuitive view of the transformation and of the mode of emanation 
of things from one another, a direct and actual perception of the propaga- 
tion of one state or property into something different. If now Hume 
demands to see the necessary connection of two events, meaning a force 
which acts between them, we answer that this is a complete misunderstand- 
ing ; but on the other hand, that passing of one thing into another, which 
is true causality, is directly perceptible in experience. The task of modern 
science is to formulate these complex transformations in deductive form, so 
that they may be accurately followed step by step. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Warum betrauen wir den grundlegenden Hypothesen unseres Denkens. 
ARVID GROTENFELT. Z. f. Ph., CVIII, 1, pp. 19-53. 


The writer avows his adherence to the epistemological realism of Volkelt 
and von Hartmann. In discussing the fundamental hypotheses of thought, 
he arrives at the following conclusions: (1) The one final criterion of a 
strictly objective truth is the necessity of thinking it. We can doubt the 
logically necessary only by putting ourselves, as it were, outside the stand- 
point of thought itself, for thought “confides absolutely in its own imma- 
nent necessity.” (2) The real criterion of the necessity of a thought is two- 
fold, consisting in the immediate consciousness, first, that the thought is 
necessary; and second, that this necessity proceeds from the objective 
nature of the thing thought. In the history of science, so many principles 
which are by no means axiomatic have been claimed as such, that Mill, 
Laas, and others, for the moment, seem justified in reducing all necessity of 
thought to deeply rooted habits of association. Their view, however, rests 
on the premises of empiricism, and falls with them. As a matter of fact, 
all spurious axioms fail under the test here proposed. The old rule of 
trying an alleged axiom by the effort to think its opposite, is of practical 
value, but gives us no insight into the real nature of necessity. (3) The 
laws of formal logic are necessities of thought for every rational being. 
So are the propositions of pure mathematics which are mere applications 
of the laws of logic to relations of magnitude. As the truths of geometry 
and chronometry are applications of mathematics to relations of space and 
time, they may depend upon our subjective mode of perception, and may 
not be valid for things in themselves. The laws of logic and mathematics 
are indispensable aids in the development of the natural sciences. This 
fact is an experiential proof that the laws of ‘ trans-subjective reality’ have 
some sort of correspondence with the laws of our thought. (4) Even the 
most general laws of physics, such as those of indestructibility, inertia, and 
conservation of energy, are neither axiomatic nor demonstrable by deduc- 
tion, but are merely hypotheses, which do indeed seem to possess an im- 
manent rationality, but which, apart from experience, cannot be, and as an 
historical fact, have not been discovered, nor verified, nor correctly under- 
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stood. From the ‘immanent rationality’ of these principles, “it would 
seem as if our reason were possessed of a presentiment of the objective laws 
which prevail in the world of being.” This article is to be continued. 


E. A. McC. GAMBLE. 


Nécessite d'une interprétation psychologigue et soctologique du monde. 
A. Foumtt—r. Rev. Ph., XXI, 5, pp. 465-498. 


Fouillée holds that there are only three ways of establishing between the 
realities which reach our consciousness that unity of composition which is 
both the object of philosophy and the presupposition of morality. We may 
maintain transcendent monism, which places the unity above the physical 
and the psychical in a Substance like that of Spinoza, or in a Force like that 
of Spencer, #.¢., in an unknowable, of which we say it is the fundamental 
unity of the plurality of phenomena. But this is really a dualism crowned 
by a unity merely nominal and abstract. True monism can only be based 
upon the knowable, and it has only two possible forms: the reduction of 
the psychical to the physical, or vice versa. All scientific laws tend to 
show that there is in the world a unity of composition. If the elements of 
things were in all points disparate, how could it happen that their laws 
would be everywhere the same? Phenomena, at bottom, have the same 
nature. We are told that the contents must remain unknown : but there is 
one content which we know directly, viz., ourselves. And when I infer from 
my own consciousness to yours, and attribute to you pleasures and pains, 
thoughts and volitions similar to those I find in myself, my inference suc- 
ceeds theoretically and practically. It is essential for morality that I am 
not mistaken in this. What duties would I impose upon myself towards 
illusions, or towards beings which I conceive only as external relations? 

- The author has long held that the world is a universal republic, that it 
is a social organism, or tending to become social, because the complete 
satisfaction of the individual will includes that of the universal will. In his 
Psychologie des idées-forces, he tried to show that human reason is in great 
part (as Plato and Aristotle well knew before Rousseau, Hegel, Comte, 
Spencer, and Lewes) a social product, that our intellectual structure is 
explained in great part by the social life. The movement of science and 
contemporary philosophy has confirmed this view. We see, recently, in 
opposition to the attempts of Spencer and Schaeffle to reduce sociology to 
biology, a movement to explain biology by sociology. The social idea has 
invaded natural history with the theory of polyzoism. Instead of saying 
with Spencer that society is an organism, we say to-day that an organism 
is a rudimentary society. Both points of view are correct. There is a 
profound likeness between the vital and the social bond. But Spencer 
pushes the analogy too far. The main difference between a society and 
an organism is that in the organism the cells are deprived of their con- 
sciousness to the profit of the collection, while in the society it is the indi- 
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vidual which possesses the real consciousness. The social consciousness is 
the agreement of individual consciousnesses in certain common ideas. The 
social idea must be used to interpret, not only man, but the whole world. — 
It remains to elucidate the great problem of individuation in its relation to 
socialization. The primitive unities each contain in germ all the ulterior 
specializations, or these latter are the product of divers modes of grouping 
and association. The first hypothesis is that of monadism; the second is 
atomism. But how can we believe that any simple grouping would produce 
any new reality like that of consciousness? Nor do detached units offer 
any explanation of thought or knowledge. Neither atomism nor monadism 
affords any final explanation. Hence the necessity of a monism which 
would bring back to a primary unity both physical atoms and psychical 
monads. This unity is Will. If it is correct to say the individual has no 
real existence, except as a unit in the social organism, it is also true that 
humanity finds its realization in the individual consciousness. Where is 
the social consciousness, except in the individual consciousness? As Hegel 
maintains, the individual is the real, but only as the realization of the uni- 
versal ; and the universal is the real, but only in so far as it manifests 


itself in the individual. D. R. Major. 


Die letzten Fragen der Erkenntnisstheorie und Metaphysik. Ep. von 
HARTMANN. Z. f. Ph., CVIII, 1, pp. 54-73. 


The author is here replying to Dr. Kénig’s criticism of von Hartmann’s 
Transcendental Realism and Idealism in their Different Relations to the 
Problem of Causality. Dr. Konig has confused the epistemological and 
metaphysical meanings of the terms immanent and transcendent. Episte- 
mology has necessarily a dualistic basis, conceiving what is known to the 
finite consciousness as immanent, and what is unknown as transcendent. 
Metaphysic aims to be monistic, and explains epistemological dualism, which 
in its turn relieves absolute monism of the monotony of abstract identity. 
Transcendental idealism should be called metaphysical idealism. It regards 
transcendent or absolute knowing as an ideal, and potentially immanent. 
This does not explain actual knowing and the relative agreement of the 
phenomenal worlds in individual minds, because the ideal is not based upon 
the known, #¢., perception. The transcendent for epistemology is the real 
for transcendental realism. And Kénig grants that if perceptions are re- 
garded as caused by association in the pure consciousness of the subject, 
then transcendental realism is valid. But if causality (not descriptive) is 
applicable to perceptions, the question is metaphysical, and is concerned 
with their genesis ; transcendental realism is the result. Kénig is repre- 
sented as substituting the term epistemological monism for transcendental 
idealism. The result is that things in themselves are cast aside, and ‘to be 
is to be perceived.’ But von Hartmann holds that it is possible that some 
being could exist which might not be perceived or perceivable. Now such 
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epistemological monism must be ether naive or transcendental realism. 
That is to say, if other persons are not to be illusions, but, on the contrary, 
appearances of things in themselves, epistemological dualism must be 
valid. If unity is reached through an absolute consciousness, the latter is 
regarded, as in naive realism, as identical with the individual consciousness. 
Or if regarded as distinct, they may be related as appearances to things in 


themselves, and thus transcendental realism results. Many G. ALLEN. 


HISTORICAL. 


Zur Philebosfrage. F. Horn. Ar. f. G. Ph., II, 3, pp. 271-296. 


This article is a reply to certain criticisms made by Apelt (.47. 7. G. P&., 
1X, pp. 1-231) on Horn’s Platonstudien. Horn regards the PAilebus as 
spurious. Apelt defends its genuineness as a Platonic dialogue. Horn 
states his objections against the PAz/ebus under certain rubrics: I. Pleasure 
as the summum bonum. The Philebus gives no real answer to the ques- 
tion whether knowledge or pleasure is the highest good. It reduces man to 
an oyster, and then asks whether such an existence of undisturbed pleasure, 
apart from all intellectual life, would be an object of choice. In thus shift- 
ing the problem from man and human pleasure to the lowest animal, it begs 
the question. II. Reason as cause. There are four fundamental kinds of 
existence according to the PAz/ebus : (1) the limitless, (2) the limiting, (3) 
that compounded from the two preceding, (4) that which is causative of 
this mixture. Now the mixed life of pleasure and reason Plato places in 
the third category, pleasure in the first, reason in the fourth. This classi- 
fication is impossible. For inasmuch as the third category is a mixture of 
the first two, reason must be the second. III. Pleasures of the body, 
pleasures of the soul, and desire. In the PAz/edus the doctrine of the rela- 
tion of the body and soul in regard to pleasure is unintelligible. The 
statements about desire are self-contradictory. In 35 A it is said desire 
cannot be explained by means of memory. A little further on it is asserted 
that recollection furnishes the only explanation for desire, which without 
recollection would be unintelligible. Horn agrees with Apelt in the position 
that the Platonic doctrine is that all pleasure is psychical. But this is not 
the teaching of the PAz/ehus, which thus stands opposed to the admittedly 
Platonic doctrine. IV. True and false pleasure. This distinction between 
true and false, which in no wise applies to pleasure, but only to knowledge, is 
made in the PAilebus. Apelt explains this by saying that a certain con- 
fusion of the provinces of pleasure and knowledge, of the practical and the 
intellectual, is characteristic of Plato, and this is, therefore, an argument 
for, rather than against, the authenticity of the PAz/ebus. Horn, however, 
objects that the confusion between the practical and intellectual is not the 
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question here, but the confusion in the specific sense of applying determina- 
tions to pleasure, which can only belong to knowledge. ‘This confusion, 
moreover, is not met with in the Repud/ic, where this question is under dis- 
cussion. V. Dialectic. It is a characteristic mark of the PAd/edus that 
it places a low estimate on Dialectic, which puts this work in opposition 
to the authentic dialogues (7heaet. chap. 24, 25; Aef. VII, chap. 2, 3). 
VI. Idea of the good. The idea of the good in the PAs/edus is dissipated in 
the three ideas of beauty, harmony, and truth, being regarded as a mixture 
of these. The idea of the good in the PAz/edus has therefore lost its unity, 
and become nothing more than an empty name. Apelt explains that ‘idea’ 
is not here used in the specifically Platonic sense. Horn maintains that the 
Philebus (65 A seg.) cannot, without violent interpretation, be regarded as 
referring to anything else than the Idea of the Good in the Platonic sense, and 
that, accordingly, the teaching of the PAd/edus is in conflict with that of the 
Republic. V1. Sequence or order of the elements of the Good. Such an 
order or rank in goods is altogether out of keeping with the Platonic doc- 
trine on the subject, because in Plato the good is perfect, and this perfection 
would be destroyed, if a single element were removed. Apelt objects that 
several elements which may be necessary in a composite, may still be of 
unequal value when regarded separately ; and that indispensableness for 
the mixture and independent worth are two different notions; and so, if 
pleasure is shown independently to be the lowest in order of worth, then it 
will have the lowest rank amongst the elements of the composite good. 
Horn replies by admitting the premises, but not the conclusion. The author 
of the PAzledus, who is only concerned with the nature of the composite or 
the summum bonum, can discuss the elements only from the standpoint of 
their fitness for this composite, and not from the standpoint of independent 
worth. If fitness rises to the point of indispensableness, as in this case, 
then all grades and ranks in the elements cease ; the one is just as impor- 
tant as the other. W.A.H 


Platon als Kritiker aristotelischer Ansichten. UU. Siepeckx. Z. f. Ph., 
I, CVII, 1, pp. 1-28 ; 2, pp. 161-176; CVIII, 1, pp. 1-18+ 


Siebeck attempts to show in this series of articles that Plato makes reply 
in the Parmenides, Philebus, and Sophist to certain objections brought 
against his philosophy by Aristotle. (1) The participation of a multiplicity 
of things having a single name in a definite Idea, presupposes that the Idea 
is either entirely or partially contained in each of these things, both of which 
is impossible. See Parmen. 131 A (atrd abrod xwpis) and Arist., Mer. 
1039 a, 33. We have, in addition to this citation in the Afefaphyics, the 
explicit testimony of Alexander of Aphrodisias that this very objection was 
advanced in a treatise of Aristotle (Mepi ide@v) which was published while 
Plato was still living. Plato replies: The ideais entirely in every individual, 
but by no means xwpis abris, self-divided. This presence in the individual 
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makes it what it is, viz., the idea as existent unity. It can be this only by 
being a unity of existent things that bear one name. (2) The argument 
called tpiros dv@pwros, or infinite regressus. See Parmen. 132 A and Arist., 
Met. 990 b, 17, Soph. El. 178 b, 36. Plato replies : That individual men and 
the idea man are not two things, but the former constitute the existences of 
which the latter is the unity, and unity is impossible without multiplicity. 
The reality of the idea and the existence of the individuals are identical. 
(3) The transcendent and absolute nature of the ideas makes them a mean- 
ingless reduplication of things. See Parmen. 133 B seg. and Arist., Met. 
ggI a, 12, 1031 a, 31. Plato replies: The idea is not transcendent except 
in the sense in which it is a unity, while the individuals are a multiplicity. 
This multiplicity and unity, however, are only two moments in the same 
thing, and form one complete reality. The existence of the idea, taken 
purely by itself, is only an abstraction of thought ; the idea has its reality 
and existence in the conditions which we see before our eyes, as general 
laws and relations of things. These replies to Aristotelian objections are 
found in the second part of the Parmenides, and from them it is clear that 
Plato has essentially modified his doctrine of ideas to meet the criticisms of 
his most distinguished pupil ; it is clear that his doctrine has become more 
a philosophy of immanence. Plato, however, never ceases to regard the 
universal as the real for us, while Aristotle finds the real only in the indi- 
vidual. There is a further reason for supposing that it is Aristotle whom 
Plato has in mind in these replies, because the polemic in the first book of 
the Metaphysics has been proven (Blass in Rhein. Mus. N. F. 30, p. 472) 
to be a part of the youthful treatise Hepi giAocodias, written probably 
while Aristotle was a member of the Academy. 

In the PAz/ebus, which Siebeck supposes to be later than the Parmenides, 
the question is raised whether pleasure or thought is the summum bonum. 
Aristotle, in the early work Protrepticus, opposed the hedonists, in regard- 
ing the latter as exclusively the highest good. The PAz/ebus undertakes to 
find some better theory than these one-sided and partial views. The true 
summum bonum is a complex. Siebeck finds in the Protrepticus the 
immediate motive for the composition of the PAz/edus. 

Siebeck agrees with Schleiermacher and Apelt that the SopAist also is 
later than the Parmenides. To show that Plato has Aristotle and not 
Antisthenes in mind when the ‘ reformed materialism’ is discussed, he cites 
the parallel passages Soph. 246 A, De An. 412 a, 11; 247 A, Eth. Nic. 
1129 a,6; 247 A, Anal. 32 a,37- Also, the two kinds of negation (257 B 
seg.) are those which Aristotle had logically determined by means of the 
distinction between drédacts and orépynors (negatio and privatio); and he 
did this apparently in the early (not extant) treatise "ExAoy) trav évavriwv. 
The Sophist defends the pi dv as an évavyriov of év against the objections 
of Aristotle. Siebeck regards the Parmenides as having been written not 
long after 359, and the PAzlebus and Sophist as following at short intervals. 

W. A. H. 
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La méthode de Descartes avant le “ Discours.” J. Berruer. Rev. 
de Mét., IV, 4, pp. 399-415. 


The Rules for the Direction of the Mind, although the outcome of 
Descartes’ early thought, are exceedingly important for the correct under- 
standing of his method. In them he gives in a simple manner the principles 
which must underlie all further and more complex investigation. Moreover, 
in this work he confines himself exclusively to the doctrine of method, 
although his interests were completely identified with the metaphysical prob- 
lems with which he dealt in a later work. In general, Descartes’ method 
is that of mathematics and geometry universalized. But it is necessary to 
consider with reference to this certain other points. First in importance 
among them for the right understanding of Descartes’ thought is the idea 
of enumeration. This can be identified neither with induction nor deduc- 
tion, neither with analysis nor synthesis. It comes at the end of these 
processes, although it is not identical with scientific verification. _Enumera- 
tion really means the running over all the links in any chain of argument, 
noticing the nature of the simple elements, their interconnection and relation 
in the whole. When we have grasped this whole in one intuition, and no 
flaws can be discovered in the argument, we have attained the highest cer- 
tainty. This point of view presents to us two possible types of question. 
We may have those which are perfect and those which are imperfect. The 
perfect question is one which admits of being broken up into parts, which 
are the centre of interest to the mind. The imperfect question is one the 
answer to which is beyond the bounds of possible human knowledge. The 
Rules, which are more simple than Descartes’ later work, lay the basis for 
it, and set forth clearly that method which was his guide, viz., the mathe- 
matical. Fair B. CLarK. 


Le développement de la penséie de Descartes depuis les “ Regulae”’ jus- 
gu aux “ Meditations.” P. Natorp. Rev. de Mét., IV, 4, pp. 416-432. 


In order to get at the connection between Descartes and Kant, an attempt 
is made in this article to discover the philosophical motive of Descartes 
beyond what he has explicitly stated in his writings. ‘This necessitates a 
study of the development of his thought between the time of the Ra/es and 
the Afeditations. From the idealistic standpoint the question is: Was 
Descartes an idealist when he wrote the Au/es, or only after he finds from 

‘his own consciousness his new standpoint? Everything that can justly be 
called idealism is contained in the essential idea of the Afethod. This 
appears in the fact that for Descartes the central point of knowledge is not 
an existence, but a method. The unity in knowledge is the unity of method. 
And idealism is nothing but the comprehension of the universality of things 
in the universality of the knowing mind, determined by the law of method. 
This is the source of the a prior? elements of knowledge for Kant, and 
Descartes is quite near Kant here until he falls into the hopeless dualism 
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of his later writings. The ré/e of the a Priori for Kant is to give a ground 
for experience, while Descartes persists in the naive belief in an object 
existing in itself apart from knowledge, and before knowledge appropriates 
it. In the Meditations the idea of substance is almost Kantian. Sub- 
stance, he says, is not a visual or tactual representation, but solely the 
work of thought. But he forgets that the universe of things can be only a 
universe of thought. The concept, after supporting the process of knowl- 
edge, becomes the reflection of an existence which prior to the concept 
exists in itself. Here thought is relegated to a secondary position. Ideas 
become merely the imprint of the Divine Mind. Apart from the fatal 
inconsistencies arising from his theological conceptions, Descartes’ thought 


shows a steady development toward idealism. A. Atunn-Fonaser 


Le probléme des universaux dans son évolution historique du IXe au 
X/Tfe sidcle. MAURICE DE WuLF. Ar. f. G. Ph., II, 4, pp. 427-444. 


During the first part of the mediaeval epoch the nature of universals 
was the great problem of scholasticism. Its development runs parallel 
with that of psychology. The scholastics took up the problem in the terms 
proposed by Porphyry: “Do genera and species exist in nature, or are 
they merely products of the mind?” During the first three centuries of 
the mediaeval period most philosophers accepted the former alternative. 
There are three reasons for the prevalence of Platonic realism: (1) it was 
defended by Erigena ; (2) it explained some doctrines of the Church ; (3) 
it is the simplest, and therefore the earliest, answer to the question of the 
trustworthiness of our conceptual knowledge. The opponents of this ex- 
treme realism have the task of showing whether, and how, our universal ideas 
have validity. The earlier thinkers did not see the problem, and contented 
themselves with affirming that everything in nature is individual. This 
proposition is the common basis of conceptualism, nominalism, and moder- 
ate realism, all of which may be regarded as different stages in the evolu- 
tion of one idea. Abelard made a great step toward solving the problem 
by maintaining not merely the individuality of everything in nature, but also 
the positive existence, the ideal value, of universal concepts. The final 
step consists in saying that although the universal is a product of the mind, 
it has its basis in external reality. It is difficult to say with whom this new 
conception originated, but its complete development appears in John of 


Salisbury. ELLEN B. TALBOT. 




















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Philosophy of 7. H. Green. By W. H. Faixsroruer, M.A.,, 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Lincoln College, Oxford. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co.; London, Methuen & Co., 1896. — pp. vi, 187. 


The aim of the author has been to present “a simple, plain exposition of 
the philosophic teaching of T. H. Green,” with the object of helping the 
younger student to read Green for himself. Four chapters are devoted to 
Green’s method and metaphysic ; chapters V and VI deal with his ethical 
and political views ; the concluding chapter contains a criticism of Green’s 
critics, and is the only part of the book which is not purely expository. 
On the whole, the author has been successful, though the metaphysical 
section might have been improved upon. It is doubtful, indeed, if “the 
younger student” will not find Green himself more helpful in this connection 
than Mr. Fairbrother. Moreover, some statements are made which seem 
open to question. Have we any right to say that in Green’s system “ God 
is spirit, creator, and sustainer of all that exists,” and that “the world is 
His ideas made manifest” (p.21)? Again, the author asserts that Green’s 
philosophy is “not only complete but consistent with itself throughout.” 
This is perhaps the most misleading statement in the book. It is almost 
impossible, for instance, to determine whether the Eternal Intelligence is 
regarded by Green as the Creator of the world, or merely as one essential 
factor of the universe. Numerous passages might be cited in support of 
either position. The truth is, that if we follow out the logical consequences 
of the doctrine of relations as it stands in the Prolegomena, we must con- 
clude that the things related stand over against the relating principle ; that 
both factors are equally necessary ; and that neither can be reduced to the 
other. But the things related might have been got rid of by reducing them 
to relations between finite selves, or by constituting themselves on their 
own account. It is not impossible that Green might have rounded off his 
system in some such way, especially when we remember that he was inter- 
ested in Lotze towards the end of his life. If this had been done, the uni- 
verse would have been constituted by the eternal intelligence, finite selves 
of different degrees (which are manifestations of the eternal), and relations 
between these finite centres. On this view, we could assert that there is 
one Spirit who is the creator of all that exists ; and this undoubtedly was 
the view to which Green was striving. As matters stand, however, there is 
in the Prolegomena a conflict between the theory the author wished to 
establish and the one which he was forced to adopt at the stage he had 
reached. Hence we have inconsistent statements, and these must be re- 
garded as due to the fact that the system was not “ complete.” 
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It is only from this point of view that we can understand the inconsist- 
encies of the Prolegomena ,; and the best reply that can be made to most of 
the criticisms of Green is that the system would have assumed another 
aspect if the author had lived to complete it, by taking account of the things 
or “elements ” related. Mr. Fairbrother does not, as we have seen, accept 
this view, and his treatment of the criticisms of Seth, Balfour, and Sidgwick 
need not, therefore, detain us. He mentions one important point, however, 
which deserves to be emphasized. He describes the inquiry in the Prole- 
gomena as an independent investigation, and protests that it ought not to 
be characterized as ‘ Neo-Kantian.’ In this he is perfectly right, for Green 
starts with Locke, not with Kant; and, while he uses the results of German 
philosophy to aid him, he pursues his inquiry in a markedly independent 
way. He begins with Being, not with Knowledge. He asserts, in opposi- 
tion to Locke, that the real is a related whole; he agrees with Locke 
in maintaining that relations are the work of the mind, but denies that they 
are on that account unreal. We can understand the form which his meta- 
physic assumed, only if we bear in mind what he conceived to be the essence 
of the Lockian philosophy. Davip Irons. 


Naturphilosophie. Non Dr. Frieprich Harms. Leipzig, Th. Grieben, 

1895. — pp. iv, 204. 

The essays which constitute this work are collected by Dr. Weise from 
the manuscripts left by Professor Harms. The discussion is not frag- 
mentary, however, but continuous and fairly complete. The author first 
defines the province of Naturphilosophie, holding that, in addition to the 
scientific knowledge of nature ex daZis, there is also a philosophical knowl- 
edge of nature ex principits. Of the three parts of the book, the first 
discusses the fundamental concepts of Naturphilosophie. The concept of 
nature is handled especially with reference to historical views ; but the author 
prefers to define nature as the totality of that which happens of necessity, 
according to given laws. He refuses to follow Schelling in regarding it as 
animated, and insists that all change is due to external conditions. The 
various theories of matter presented by Aristotle, Descartes, and idealists 
are set forth and criticised. In adopting the dynamical view, Dr. Harms 
follows Kant. Matter is a product of attracting and repelling forces. 
Elasticity and impenetrability are explained in Kantian fashion, but move- 
ment due to impact seems to the author to be explicable from the force of 
attraction. These forces are active from every point of space, not merely 
from definite force-centres, as atomists often hold. The writer points out 
that the atom is in science merely a unit of weight or combination. It is, 
then, an auxiliary concept, of methodological value only. In the second 
part he criticises the atomic philosophy from this standpoint, and finds that 
it destroys Becoming and the real unity and connection of things. The 
view of Lotze and Fechner, that organic forms must be explained by 
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mechanical principles only, is also opposed at length. Dr. Harms main- 
tains that we must admit final purpose in organic life, not merely as a rule 
of aesthetic judgment, but as a constitutive principle. The third part 
deals with the fundamental concepts of natural history and cosmological 


development. E. L. HINMAN. 


Les sciences sociales en Allemagne. Par C. BouGit. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1896. — pp. 172. 


At the present moment the problem of method is of the first importance 
in the social sciences. The author has endeavored to show, by an exami- 
nation of the work of four of the leading social philosophers of Germany, 
the method which they have employed, and the spirit which has animated 
them. The writers chosen as representative of the recent tendency of 
German thought are Lazarus, in folk-psychology ; Simmel, in the science of 
morals ; Wagner, in political economy ; and Jhering, in the philosophy of 
law. M. Bouglé’s treatment of these authors is sympathetic ; he writes as 
the pupil of the first three, and his analysis of their work is accompanied 
by copious references to their writings. Emphasis is laid, not upon their 
differences, but upon those general ideas which they possess in common, 
and which display the tendencies of recent thought in Germany. 

The social sciences in Germany have passed through three distinct, 
though not chronologically separate, stages, — the speculative, the historical, 
and the naturalistic. These four authors belong to a fourth stage, the 
psychological. Recoiling from the empiricism of the historical method, and 
the artificial results of the biological method, they endeavor to construct 
a general science of human nature on the basis of psychology. In their 
hands the social sciences are abstract and purely theoretical: they analyze 
the complexity of the real; consider one by one the diverse forces com- 
posing history ; seek, by an abstract method, the laws of social phenomena ; 
and separate sharply social theory from the work of practical reform. All 
do not display these traits equally. Lazarus lays most emphasis upon 
psychology, Jhering upon teleology ; Wagner insists most strongly upon 
the necessity of separating the social sciences from one another, and 
Simmel upon their separation from the practical ; but the position of all 
four is fundamentally the same, — psychological, abstract, and theoretical. 

M. Bouglé closes with a short but comprehensive summary, in which he 
compares his chosen authors with the leading French thinkers. Upon 
independent lines of development MM. Le Bon, Tarde, and Lacombe have 
reached a similar psychological position. M. Durkheim, however, who is 
best informed upon the German literature, opposes this psychological ten. 
dency, and insists that the true social science must be at once objective, 
specific, and mechanistic. As to the relation of the social sciences to one 
another, the French thinkers are not as fully aware as their German con. 
temporaries of the necessity of separating them the one from the other, and 
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of making them abstract. The tendency to abstraction and separation is a 
result of a reaction from the excesses of historical empiricism. In France 
the historical spirit has never been strong, and the more recent develop- 
ment of the nation has done nothing to foster it. Rationalism is there the 
tradition of philosophy. But in Germany that spirit has been produced by 
the progress of the century, and is the very centre of thought. Even in 
the reaction from bare empiricism the historical spirit guards these sciences 
from the dangers of excessive abstraction, and keeps the philosopher keenly 
alive to the complexity of the real. T. W. TAYLoR, JR. 


Anarchy or Government? An Inquiry in Fundamental Politics. By 
WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1895. 
— pp. vi, 174. 

The word ‘anarchy,’ as found in this title, is used in its literal signification 
to designate a society without organized form of government. Such a 
society, Mr. Salter takes pains to show, is a possibility, for numerous 
approximations thereto may be met with in the annals of the race. Instances 
are not infrequent of primitive peoples among whom enforcement of respect 
for personal rights and punishment of wrong-doing were entirely in the hands 
of the individual himself, or of his family. And the early history of several 
of our Western states will show that such a condition is not incompatible with 
the existence of some of the best elements of civilization. Not only is sucha 
state of society possible, it is intrinsically desirable. In the Garden of Eden 
there were no policemen until it had ceased to be a Paradise. The exercise 
of constraint is fer se an evil. It is therefore morally justifiable only when 
greater evils are thereby avoided, or when more than counterbalancing 
advantages would otherwise be lost. If all writers on this subject would 
admit or rather insist upon this point with the emphasis of our author, 
much of the way would be cleared for further discussion of the subject. 
Coercion or restraint, then, is a wrong (as well as an evil), except as it finds 
its justification in some preponderating good. And this is not merely the 
private opinion of the author; it is the expression of the conscience of all 
civilized races, proclaimed with unmistakable emphasis by the policy of 
centuries. Every one might defend himself by his own powers, or he might 
enter into a voluntary compact with others for mutual assistance, — he might, 
but he is not allowed to. Should an enemy invade the country, he is not 
permitted to fight or surrender as he chooses, he may be forced to join the 
army of defence with the chance of losing his own life. Not merely does 
society thus act; every one, except a few amiable impossibles like Tolstoi, is 
ready to affirm its right thus to act. Even that lonely prophet of individu- 
alism, Herbert Spencer, admits the justification of so much of coercion. 
But if I go thus far, how can I possibly refuse to go farther? We have 
been acting on the principle that the privileges of no member of society 
are rights to which he has a moral title, when their enjoyment is purchased 
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at the cost of the more important interests of the whole. If this be admitted 
for personal security, why will it not hold elsewhere, — in the making of con- 
tracts, in the collection of money to defray the expenses of universal educa- 
tion, in the enforcement of regulations touching the marriage state, in the 
bringing of order out of chaos in the industrial world? No line of principle 
can be drawn between the one end and the other ; if society has the moral 
right to use force in the one case, it has in the others, and the only question 
can be how far it is expedient to do so. The consideration of /Azs question 
evidently belongs to the economist and the statesman; and while the author 
does not fail to make known his own views, he does not dwell on this phase 
of the subject at length. 

Such, in substance, is the argument of Mr. Salter’s little book. Within 
equal space no clearer and more convincing presentation of the moral 
problem involved in state interference could well be found. To be sure, 
when we ask why society has the right ever to interfere for any reason what- 
ever with the freedom of the individual, the author’s statements become 
vague, and are often nothing but phrases. Fortunately, however, the 
argument as he presents it does not need to be carried back to the ultimate 
ground and nature of social obligation. The citizens of the modern state 
are practically agreed, did they but know it, in the matter of the principle to 
be applied. What is that principle, and for what fields of human activity 
will it hold? These are the only questions he needs to answer, who aims 
to reach the conscience of the men of action. And this is done in this 
case so clearly and so satisfactorily, that we feel no disposition to dwell upon 
minor imperfections. As not merely the statement of an important ethical 
doctrine, but as emphatically also a tract for the times, we can but wish 
that this little book might find its way into the hands of every law student 
and every judge in the United States. For the superstitions which it 
combats are among the most discouraging features of our public life. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 





Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day. A biographical sketch by 

A. D. GopLey, M.A. London, Seeley & Co., 1896. — pp. 232. 

Mr. Godley, in a style unusually readable, passes in review the general life 
of Socrates, touching upon his place in history, his direct relation to the 
Sophists, his influence upon the young, his electric effect upon the public, 
the attack made upon him by Aristophanes, and, finally, his condemnation 
by the Athenian judges. From this sketch he excludes, as far as possible, 
an examination of philosophic views, saying that while, in the case of Soc- 
rates, “ it is especially difficult to separate the philosopher from the man,” 
yet the passages chosen “are generally such as bear comparatively little 
reference to the speculative sides of Socrates’ teaching.” These extracts 
from Plato and Aristophanes read so well that any further translations from 
Mr. Godley’s pen would be cordially welcomed. Indeed, his whole style 
is singularly fresh and pleasant, although once or twice it is not per- 
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fectly successful. ‘“Euthydemus is quite unmoved,” writes the author, 
“and calmly proceeds to enmesh Ctesippus himself in subtleties, till the 
young man is provoked to retort by actual rudeness, much in the language 
of the stupid child to the infant prodigy, ‘1 can’t play the pia: nd I can’t 
speak French, but I caz punch your head!’” When the obj s to initi- 
ate the reader into Plato’s delicate but irresistible humor, it is well to let 
the philosopher speak as far as possible for himself. 

With regard to the Sophists, Mr. Godley does well to emphasize a point 
which is still not universally recognized. He draws a distinction between 
the better Sophists, such as Gorgias and Protagoras, and the worse teachers, 
such as Euthydemus and Thrasymachus, and is right in insisting that Plato, 
while criticising the latter unsparingly, recognizes the relative merit of 
the others. Mr. Godley, by showing this distinction between the earlier 
Sophists and their short-sighted successors to be found in Plato himself, 
removes the ground of the ‘German criticism’ directed indiscriminately 
against the whole class, and implied in the naive remark that “ Prodicus is 
the most innocent of the Sophists.” 

But these points of value in Mr. Godley’s work do not obscure some 
decided blemishes. No treatment of the character of Protagoras can be 
complete, if the dialogues eno and 7heaetetus are ignored. It is true that 
Plato has no intention of besmirching the conduct of the great Sophist ; quite 
the contrary. Yet, when Mr. Godley asserts that Plato did not seriously wish 
to dethrone Protagoras, he misses the aim of Plato’s mature criticism of the 
saying of Protagoras, that man is a measure of all things. This defect is 
due to a false abstraction of the man Protagoras from his teaching. 

So, also, when there arises the interesting question of the value of the 
attack made by Aristophanes upon Socrates and his ‘ Thinking-Shop,’ Mr. 
Godley, again separating the men from their teaching, leaves us transfixed 
upon the horns of a dilemma: “ The great comedian must have recognized 
the cruel injustice of associating Socrates with the influence of the Unjust 
Reason.” “ Nor can it be denied that Aristophanes’ position had a certain 
basis of reasonableness.” Any attempt to get behind this contradiction 
would lead off into the forbidden path of speculation. The result is that the 
author makes no effort to settle our minds with regard to the real problems 
of the age. Such an effort would not have involved long criticisms of Greek 
ideas from some so-called modern standpoint. But it is surely vain to seek 
to make Socrates alive again, if we consistently refuse to probe his mind in 
order to see what he really was, and why these Greek ideas were by him 
thought to be his daily bread. S. W. Dype. 


Chief Ancient Philosophies. Platonism. By Tuomas B. Srrone, 
M.A. London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; New York, 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1896. — pp. 288. 

This little work covers the ground well, finding room for Plato's doctrines 
of Being, of Nature and Man, of Ethics and Politics, as well as of Educa- 
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tion and Art. On each of these points Mr. Strong speaks from a fresh and 
direct acquaintance with Plato ; and it was scarcely necessary for him to 
say that he had read Plato through. 

The merit of Mr. Strong’s conclusions will in many cases be estimated 
differently, according to the view taken of the values of the different dialogues. 
It is not hard to discern, for example, that Mr. Strong finds Plato's discus- 
sion of the doctrine of being, as sketched in Parmenides and Sophist, not 
very interesting. Indeed, he attributes the same judgment to Plato himself 
at least by implication, when he says that “ Plato's pursuit of philosophical 
truth was essentially practical. He cares about it because it bears on life” 
(p- 64). This remark the author interprets later on when he says (p. 146), 
“When we arrive at the consideration of Plato's ethical doctrine we come 
to the very centre and heart of his philosophy.” Accordingly, more than 
half of Mr. Strong’s book is taken up with his presentation and estimate of 
Plato's ethical and political views. 

But the value of Plato’s philosophy can, perhaps, not be clearly exhibited 
without a definite opinion regarding the order in which the dialogues were 
written. Mr. Strong is aware of the difficulty of this question, and leaves 
it, as he says, open (p. 212). But it is not possible for him to preserve an 
altogether independent attitude, and he finds it convenient, as we infer, to 
consider the Republic as the most mature of the dialogues (pp. 95, 106, 
etc.). It was fairly to be expected that Mr. Strong would have given 
reasons for this preference — if that is to be the word — for the Repudlic, 
when a by no means insignificant wing of students of Plato has advanced 
well-considered arguments in favor of the maturer thought of the Par- 
menides, Sophist, Timaeus, Statesman, and Philebus. 

Mr. Strong repeats with too little reserve what was once the standing 
criticism urged against the Sophists, to whose work he freely attaches the 
words ‘immoral,’ ‘ baleful,’ etc. But in Plato himself, if he is to be a guide, 
are to be found many indications that this view of the Sophists is not accu- 
rate. Moreover, Plato himself has cautioned us that this use cf the terms 
‘immoral’ and ‘ baleful’ is only a covert appeal to popular conceptions of 
morality. But the most serious weakness of this random criticism of the 
Sophists, at least as regards the history of philosophy, is that it overlooks the 
real cause of their inferiority to Plato, namely, their express declaration that 
philosophy is not an interpretation of the whole of reality, but of a part only. 

Plato saw that the principle rd pérprov, determinative in other regions of 
reality, was fundamental in political life also, as Mr. Strong has well shown 
(p. 228). No more significant Greek word could be found to denote not 
only that the various social and political institutions, but also nature and 
the mind of man, were penetrated by divine reason. The proof of that is 
the burden of all Plato’s later dialogues, in a sense in which it cannot be 
said to be the burden of the Repfudlic. And when this is seen, Plato’s doc- 
trine of being becomes not only an essential, but also an interesting side of 
his philosophy. S. W. Dype. 
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The Necessary and the Contingent in the Aristotelian System. By W. A. 
HeIpDEL, Ph.D., Docent in Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 1896. — pp. 46. 


This monograph is an exceedingly good attempt to trace the origin of the 
distinction between the necessary and the contingent. The Aristotelian 
system is made the corfus vile of the author's operations. The outcome of 
Dr. Heidel’s inquiry is that the distinction between the necessary and the 
contingent is the result, in Aristotle’s case and also universally, of a psycho- 
logical abstraction — of hypostasizing the concept and the percept, and thus 
setting fixed limits to the process of intellection. The true meaning of 
the concept and percept is a functional one. There is nothing gained by 
denominating a truth a necessary truth, if it is ¢#e truth. Truth, in Dr. 
Heidel’s view, is the possession of one fact, .e., of the complete definition of 
fact. Hence, as he says, “Contingent and necessary truths relate not to 
objective fact at all, but merely register the degrees in our judgments of 
fact previous to their settling down into a simple categorical statement.” 
In the first part of this monograph Dr. Heidel traces the history of Greek 
thought under the scheme of the judgment. Thus, he says, the subject will be 
the world of things; the predicate the dpx7, or principle ; while the copula 
will represent the method of mediation, by which any particular philosophy 
passes, as the case may be, from the subject to the predicate (induction), or 
conversely (deduction). This part of the essay is very carefully done. 
Sophistic sensationalism left philosophy with neither subject, predicate, nor 
copula. Socrates begins the new movement by taking the subject or 
percept, and seeking to find in it, by induction and definition, a predicate or 
concept. His followers hypotasize the concept; the accent is now on the 
predicate, and the problem of Plato and Aristotle becomes the reverse of 
the master’s. Plato attempts a mediation of the Ideas (concept) back to 
the world of sense; and Aristotle continues the movement immanent in 
Plato’s efforts at mediation, with the result that the subject or percept is the 
only real. The contradictions and the fundamental dualism in the Aristote- 
lian system are, Dr. Heidel thinks, to be explained on this ground,— that 
Aristotle accepted the outcome of the Socratic and Platonic movements as 
final; accepted, that is, “a fixed given concept and an equally fixed given 
percept, and utterly failed to attain a higher principle to which both were 
relative.” The vice in Aristotle’s system is at bottom not logical, but 
psychological, —a failure on Aristotle’s part to see that the concept and per- 
cept are mental constructs, functional aspects of one intellectual process. 

The second part of Dr. Heidel’s essay is concerned with showing in 
detail how the basis of the necessary and the contingent in nature and in 
life, or wherever found in Aristotle’s system, is this same psychological 
fallacy. This part, so far as logic goes, is very well done ; but the treatment 
is somewhat unsympathetic. The unsympathetic treatment is due, I think, 
to Dr. Heidel’s finding the root of Aristotle’s defects in the lack of a true 
psychology, and letting this defect blind him to Aristotle’s merit. Aris- 
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totle’s real merit is to be found in his insisting upon the idea of immanent 
teleology ; and in this direction the vice in his doctrines is due to his unfortu- 
nate attempt to make clear his meaning on the analogies of artifice and 
biological development. Aristotle did not fully appreciate the significance 
of his own formula, dvOpwros dvOpwrov yewa. But if he had had our 
psychology and epistemological presuppositions, the idea of immanent tele- 
ology would have naturally passed into the thoroughgoing spiritual monism 
towards which his system really tended. In spiritual monism there is no 
necessity, no contingency, but only the freedom of reason, — caprice, which 
is the highest reason, because it contains all other reasons. Again, even if 
the concept and percept are functional aspects of one intellectual process, 
necessity and contingency do not merely register degrees in the definition of 
fact. On the contrary, they do relate to objective fact, just because they 
are categories of a discursive understanding. Since the world is our repre- 
sentation, it is essentially a describable world. Such a world is one of brute 
fact and rigid laws. But our world is incapable of complete description ; 
and even if it were so capable, our describable experience would not 
be the possession of the inner heart of reality, the truth. Only an absolute 
mind, a perceptive understanding, possesses the truth ; its experience, as 
being a complete experience, és the truth. In the life of the absolute mind 
free spiritual ideals alone are realized. J. D. Locan. 


Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance. Shaw Fellow- 
ship Lectures, 1893. (Delivered in Edinburgh University.) WILLIAM 
CALDWELL, M.A., D.Sc., Professor in Northwestern University (formerly 
Assistant to Professor, Edinburgh; Instructor, Cornell and Chicago Uni- 
versities). Edinburgh and London, Blackwood ; New York, Scribners, 
1896. — 8vo, pp. xviii + 538, and Index. 


The nature of this book seems to be fairly well set forth in the preface. 
The book is substantially the outcome of the public lectures delivered by 
the author in the Logic class-room of the University of Edinburgh in the 
months of October and November, 1893, at the close of his tenure of the 
Shaw Fellowship, — an important fellowship in Scotland, which entails the 
obligation of public lectures, understood to be eventually published. Other 
volumes that are outcomes of the Shaw Lectures are : Adamson’s PAi/oso- 
phy of Kant (1879); Sorley’s Ethics of Naturalism (1885); Mackenzie’s 
Introduction to Social Philosophy (1890 ; 2d edition, 1895). 

The matter is no longer in the lecture form, but in the shape of several 
continuous philosophical essays, having a natural and a logical connection 
with each other and with the book as a whole. Taken together, they repre- 
sent a unified series of attempts to suggest the significance of Schopen- 
hauer’s thought as an organic whole. The author has been, before all 
things, concerned to estimate the positive significance of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy for modern thought and for the conduct of to-day. After having 
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read Schopenhauer for several years, and a great deal that has been written 
on Schopenhauer, he felt that the man’s positive philosophy had not yet been 
sufficiently appreciated by the reading and thinking public. He tries in his 
volume to connect Schopenhauer with philosophy and with human nature. 
The roots of Schopenhauer’s philosophy in epistemology and idealism and 
nineteenth-century science and thought, and its dogmatic teaching in ethics, 
art, religion, and metaphysics are set forth, always with abundant illus- 
tration and quotation from Schopenhauer himself. And, more than this, 
the book ventures on a line of positive contribution to philosophy on the 
strength of Schopenhauer. Hartmann is considered as far as seemed 
necessary. Footnotes and index and references enable the student to use 
the book to advantage. The writer used, too, material he partly published 
in Mfind, and partly used as lectures in the Sage School of Philosophy at 


Cornell. Auruon. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society for the Systematic Study of 
Philosophy. Vol. Ill. No. 2. London, Williams & Norgate, 1896. 
— Pp- 135- 

The proceedings of the Aristotelian Society derive their chief interest 
from the fact, that we naturally look to them for indications of the drift of 
thought among systematic students of philosophy in England, and our con- 
fidence in them as the mirror of philosophic tendency is not seriously 
shaken by the evidence of presidential direction afforded in the committee’s 
report and list of suitable papers. For though the committee may propose, 
we may suspect it will have to accept what its contributors are disposed to 
offer. And so instead of complaining that “ there is little Logic and almost 
nothing on the subject of Ethics or of Aesthetic, Social, or Religious Phi- 
losophy ” offered, let us rather regard the relative popularity of subjects as 
indicative of the lines of investigation which at the moment seem most 
feasible and attractive. Possibly, also, the tone of the Society, and the per- 
sonality of its president, may have something to do with the topics chosen 
and avoided. It is conceivable, e¢.g., that Mr. Bosanquet’s fame may deter 
all but the most audacious from attacking a subject like logic, on which he 
holds such strong and elaborate convictions; and, to judge by the tone of 
the papers, the air of the Society is probably a little too dry to be expected 
to develop any warmth of ethical, aesthetical, or religious thought. The 
Aristotelian Society clearly is not likely to do any missionary work on 
behalf of philosophy. Over its papers broods an atmosphere of academic 
aloofness; they are pervaded by the nervous horror of incisive statement 
and the drowsy hesitancy about coming to close quarters with a question, 
which are characteristic of reflective men who have never been compelled 
to action nor been stinted for time as ‘ spectators of all time and existence.’ 

Turning to the contents of the present number (which in consequence of 
the new arrangement with 4/ind will presumably be the last), we come first 
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upon Mr. Bosanquet’s presidential address on the relations of Time and 
the Absolute, a vexed question which he answers, as some may think some- 
what vexatiously, by a reference to the relation of Part and Whole. Seeing 
how hackneyed this reference has of late become, it would perhaps be better 
if Mr. Bosanquet were at length to take for granted the admission that in 
a sense the Whole may be said to be the explanation of anything and 
everything, and to devote himself to a much-needed critical examination of 
the relation which he alleges to be the universal solvent of all perplexities. 
Possibly his barren monistic formula might not in that case prove even 
logically satisfactory. The other argument which Mr. Bosanquet employs 
to silence our natural inquiry as to the ultimate significance of our temporal 
experience, consists in pointing out that science progressively emancipates 
itself from chronology. But Mr. Bosanquet ignores the fact that the timeless 
hypothetical ‘law ’ in Science is itself a methodological device whose function 
and validity depend on its use in calculating the course of events in Time. 
There follow two papers, one by Mr. E. C. Benecke on the @ priors 
element in knowledge, and another by Mr. C. L. Davies on Kant’s 
Teleology, which well illustrate the confusion in philosophic terminology 
wrought by Kant, and the arbitrariness of the hard and fast lines he 
delighted to draw. A learned paper by Mr. C. C. S. Webb on Anselm's 
statement of the ontological ‘ proof’ will be found highly instructive by 
all who are interested in the history of philosophy. Certainly Mr. 
Webb very effectually disproves Schopenhauer’s assertion that Anselm 
merely hinted at a proof which was only fully stated by Descartes. Mr. 
Blunt’s paper on Philosophy and Naturalism is a little vague, but evinces a 
truly Oxonian desire to undo Spencer though the heavens fall. The Hon. 
B. Russell contributes a paper on the a Prior? in geometry, which exhibits a 
peaceful coexistence of Kantian views with those of the modern metageom- 
etry ; yet he seems inclined to concede to the latter pretty nearly everything 
it clams. Mrs. Bryant discusses Professor James’s theory of the emotions ; 
and two rather half-hearted “symposia” on the extension of psychical 
states, and on the relative importance of character and circumstance, 
conclude an instructive number. F.C.S.S. 


Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Von Dr. JOHANNES REHMKE, 
Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Greifswald. Berlin, Carl 
Duncker, 1896; New York Agent, G. E. Stechert. — pp. viii, 308. 


This work will be found to be an excellent introduction to the history of 
philosophy, in brief outline and clear language, intelligible to every cul- 
tured mind. Its conciseness facilitates a general view of the whole subject, 
and gives the book a decided advantage, in the hands of the student or 
the general reader, over more ponderous volumes ; while its intrinsic value 
and (for a German work) very clear and simple style raise it above the 
smaller histories of philosophy now before the public. 
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The author’s freedom from bias, and his evident desire to adhere strictly 
to the facts as he finds them, and to present them without fear or favor, 
cannot fail to make a favorable impression on the candid reader. When- 
ever he seems to abandon the objective standpoint, he does so only in 
order to call attention to the connection existing between the views of con- 
temporary or successive philosophers. 

Professor Rehmke begins with the philosophers of ancient Greece, and 
confines himself mainly to the History of Philosophy in Europe, which he 
divides into two grand periods : (1) Ancient Philosophy, from 600 B.c. to 
1600 A.D.; and (2) Modern Philosophy, from 1600 A.p. to our times. The 
first period includes the philosophers of ancient Greece and those of Alex- 
andria and Rome, who follow the intellectual paths laid out by the Greeks, 
as well as the mediaeval philosophy of Western Europe, whose prominent 
representatives are likewise imbued by the Hellenic spirit. The forerunners 
of modern times, appearing in Christian Scholasticism, Occidental Mysti- 
cism, and the philosophic Humanists of the fourteenth and the two fol- 
lowing centuries, are also included in the first period, and serve as the 
connecting link between ancient and modern philosophy. 

Modern Philosophy is divided into three periods: (1) before Kant; (2) 
Kant ; and (3) after Kant. In the first period the author devotes consider- 
able space to the English philosophers from Bacon to Reid (including 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Collier, and Hume), and gives a particularly clear 
and felicitous exposition of their theories, as well as of those of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and the rest. In the third period we find mainly an ex- 
position of German philosophy from Fichte to Lotze. The author was 
evidently unwilling to enroll the name of any living thinker among the 


heroes of philosophy. A. KNOFLACH 


Psychology and Pyschiec Culture. By Reusen Post HAtveck, A.B., 
Instructor in Psychology, Louisville Male High School. New York, 
American Book Co., 1895. 


As the title of the book indicates, the author’s aim is largely an ethical 
one. The preface tells us that “the chapters on the application of psycho- 
logical laws in the cultivation of the mental powers are a characteristic 
feature of this work. Laws are of little use unless they are applied ; hence 
these chapters are of the utmost value to all who have not passed the 
plastic age. Psychology, in order to be most effective for self-improve- 
ment, should be studied while the brain is still plastic, and hence earlier than 
is sometimes customary.” With this view the author has written the book 
for pupils under twenty, and an “especial effort has been made to enliven 
the hard and dry facts of the science by employing illustrations and anec- 
dotes to elucidate them.” There is indeed a surprising wealth of illustrative 
material, presented in a simple, direct, and attractive way. But the chapters 
are so filled with illustrations that little space is left for the discussion of 
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laws or the scientific analysis of mental processes. The book would 
‘enliven’ more than it would ‘elucidate.’ Though the style is good, we 
frequently find loose and vague statements which have no rightful place in 
a text-book. For instance the topic of “local qualities” is treated as follows : 
“Touch gives sensations of local difference. We can feel the points of a 
pair of compasses, now farther apart and now closer together. Perception 
uses such data in determining distance . . . and says, ‘ I translate into dis- 
tance this changed sensation, due to the widening of the points’” (p. 69). 
Again, under the topic “ the conditions of sensation,” the author says, “ The 
stimulus must reach the brain in such a way as to cause a change in the 
conscious agent” (p. 60). Expressions like these perpetuate rather than 
elucidate the obscurities ina topic. There are also frequent inconsistencies. 
The book is not to be recommended as a text-book. The author remarks, 
“ No one knows better than the psychologist that it is of little use to present 
the best subjects in an unattractive way, because facts, devoid of interesting 
features, will not secure attention.” But the psychologist also knows the 
difference in value between a superficial and extraneous interest and a 
scholarly interest, an interest in the science itself. Auice J. HAMLIN. 


Geschichte des Unendlichkeitsproblems im abendlindischen Denken bis 
Kant. Von Jonas Coun, Dr. Phil. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1896. — pp. ix, 261. 

Dr. Cohn tells us in his preface that this book is only the introduction 
to a theoretical treatment of the problem, which he hopes to publish later. 
In that work he will also complete the historical account which is here 
carried down to Kant, and will include the more recent mathematical de- 
velopments. The present investigation may, however, be regarded as an 
independent study in the history of philosophy, no less than as the his- 
torical groundwork of the author’s theory of the infinite. It is a product of 
the widespread contemporary interest in the history of philosophy, and ‘ 
belongs to a type of special investigation which is of undoubted value to the 
philosophical student. After an introductory sketch of the course of Greek, 
patristic, and mediaeval thought on the subject (occupying the first two 
parts), the author devotes the whole of the third part (pp. 83-257) to 
“ the philosophy of the modern period down to Kant.” Most of the names 
of the greater thinkers appear in the book, and their more implicit as well as 
their more explicit teaching about the infinite is carefully presented. An 
index of names is added. J.S. 
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God, the Creator and Lord of All. By Samuet Harris, D.D. New ’ 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 2 vols., pp. x, 579, 576. 

Religious Faith. By HENRY HuGues, M.A. London, Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1896. — pp. xvi, 337. 
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— pp. xii, 320. 
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New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. — pp. xvi, 365. 
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& Co., 1896. — pp. x, 185. 

Princeton Contributions to Psychology. By Professor J. MARK BALD- 
WIN. Princeton, The University Press, 1896. 

The Mental Development of a Child. By KATHLEEN CARTER Moore. 
Supplement to the Psychological Review. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1896. — pp. 150. 

Attention and Distraction. By Dr. ALICE J. HAMLIN. Reprint from 
the American Journal of Psychology, 1896.— pp. 66. 

Genius and Degeneration. By Dr. WiLLIAM Hirscu. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1896. — pp. vi, 333. 

Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. Von HEIN- 
RICH RICKERT. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1896. — pp. 
304. 
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Le socialisme et la science sociale. Par Dr. GASTON RICHARD. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1897. — pp. 199. 

Liidée spiritualiste. By M. Roisev. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 
200. 

Guvres de Platon. Traduites par Victor Cousin. Paris, Félix Alcan, 


1896. — pp. vi, 412. 
Infallible Logic. By THomas D. HAWLEY. Lansing, Robert Smith, 


1896. — pp. xxviii, 659. 











NOTES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A prize of £50, to be called the Welby Prize, is offered for the best 
treatise upon the following subject : 

The causes of the present obscurity and confusion in psychological and 
philosophical terminology, and the directions in which we may hope for 
efficient practical remedy. 





Competition is open to those who, previously to October 1, 1896, have 
passed the examinations qualifying for a degree at some European or 
American University. 

The donor of the prize desires that general regard be had to the classifi- 
cation of the various modes in which a word, or other sign, may be said to 
possess ‘ meaning,’ and to corresponding differences of method in the con- 
veyance or interpretation of ‘meaning.’ The committee of award (whose 
names will be published early in 1897) will consider the practical utility of 
the work submitted to them as of primary importance. 

The Essays, which may be written in English, French, or German, must 
be type written and extend at least to 25,000 words. They should be 
headed bv a motto, and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
name of the writer. Manuscript from America should be sent to Professor 
E. B. Titchener, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and must reach its address 
not later than October 1, 1897. The right of publication of the successful 
treatise is reserved. 


Professor Mattoon M. Curtis, of Western Reserve University, has been 
granted a leave of absence for one year. Dr. Robert MacDougall. Assist- 
ant in philosophy at Harvard, will carry on the work of the philosophical 
department during Professor Curtis’s absence. 


Dr. Charles M. Bakewell has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. George Santayana, of Harvard University, has been granted leave 
of absence for the year, and is settled at Cambridge, England. 


Dr. David Irons is /ocum tenens in philosophy at the University of 
Vermont during Professor Torrey’s absence in Europe. 


Professor W. M. Warren has been promoted to a full professorship of 
philosophy in Boston University. 


Professor Héffding’s Geschichte der neuren Philosophie will soon appear 
in English. Mr. B. S. Meyer, of Cambridge, Eng., is the translator. 





